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PREFACE. 



The success oi our former venture has eft66uraged the 
publishers and myself to a further Step, the IssUe of a 
Second Part of the Short Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition. 

1. iTie fart now published treats chiefly of the Sub- 
junctive Mood and Participial Expressions^ but it also 
deals with some important points connected with Pro- 
nouns ^d Prepositional Phrases. 

Every example for practice is taken either from a well- 
known Latin author, or frotti a recognised writer in some 
other language ; in this way an attempt is made to give 
authority to every sentence offered for use. 

2. Most of the Miscellaneous Idioms and Expressions 
are now given for the first time. I have tried to step 
clear of my pradecessors in the familiar path, and where 
there is failure I plead being on common ground. 
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PREFACE, 



3. The Examination Papers have been set in detail, 
though not in the order or context given here, by various 
public bodies. 

4. The Notes on Words owe little to me beyond their 
plan. I have occasionally ventured apart from philo- 
logical authorities by a conjecture or a suggestion, but 
nothing more. 

5. The works consulted are notified and acknowledged 
in the course of the book^ but to help students further 
I have added references to easily accessible books, using 
the following abbreviations : — 



M., Madvig .... 

R., Roby 

D., Donaldson . . . 
Z.y Zumpt .... 

P. S. L. G., Kennedy. 
K., Key 



Latin Grammar, Fifth Edition. 

First Edition. 
Second Edition. 
Schmidt's Edit. 

! (Public Schools), 
Third Edition. 

Second Edition. 



. ( Abbott's Latin Prose through 
( English Idiom. 

Curt Curtius* Greek Etymology, vol. i, 

P J Corssen's Lateinischen Formen- 
\ lehre. Two Vols. 
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In al] other cases the titles are given in fiill, and need 
no repetition here. 

6. I tender my grateful thanks to my friends 
Dr. Maclear, Head Master of King's College School ; 
J. W. Hales, Esq. M.A., Professor of English Literature, 
King's College; Dr. Richard Morris, formerly Pre- 
sident of the Philological Society ; and especially to my 
colleague Reginald Geare, Esq. B.A., of St. Cathe- 
rine's College, Cambridge, for their very kind help at 
various stages of this little undertaking. 



H. B. 



King's Collbgb, 
May X, 1879. 
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SHORT EXERCISES 



IN 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



PART I. 

I. 

THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 

General Explanatibns and Rules, 

I, (i). Of the six Tenses of the Indicative Mood — 

The Present, Perfect and Future are cal|pd Primary. 
The Imperfect, Aorist and Pluperfect are called Histo- 
rical. 

(2). The Perfect and Aorist are embodied in the same 
Verbal Inflexion — 

- «. A»««„: — 5 ^0^i?<ya } I loved. 
e,g, Amavi = } ;j^f;,^^„ } i ^^^ i^^^d. 

(3). Of the four Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood — 

The Present and Perfect are Primaiy. 

The Imperfect and Pluperfect are Historical. 

5 B 



1 SHORT EXERCISES 

II. (i). The General Rule of Sequence. 

Primary Tenses follow Primary. 
Historical Tenses follow Historical. 

(2). The Special Rules of Sequence. 

In Dependent Clauses the Present Subjunctive follows a 
Primary Tense, and the Imperfect Subjunctive follows z, Histo- 
rical Tense, under the same circumstances, when the aetion of 
the Main Verb and of the Dependent Verb are in the same 
time — 

e^, Nescio quid cogites. 

I do not know what you think. 

Nesciebam quid cogitares. 

I did not know what you were thinking. 

(3). The Perfect Subjunctive follows a Primary Tense, and 
the Pluperfect Subjunctive a Historical Tense, under the same 
circumstances, when the action of the Dependent Verb has been 
completed before the action of the Main Verb — 

e,g, Nescio quid cc^taveris. 

I do not know what you have thought. 

Nesciebam quid cogitavisses. 

I did not know what you had thought. 

(4) The Periphrastic Future Present follows a Primary Tense, 
and the Periphrastic Future Imperfect follows a Historical Tense, 
under the same circumstances, when the action of the dependent 
Verb is Future to the action of the Main Verb — 

e.g. Nescio quid cogitaturus sis. 

I do not know what you are going to think. 

Nesciebam quid cogitaturus esses. 

I did not know what you were going to think. 

These are not absolute rules, for Syntax follows logic ; hence 
if a Present Tense is used historically, it ceases to be a Primary 
Tense quo ad hoc^ and the Sequence will be that of a Historical 
Tense. 

See further on these points — 

M. Pt, ii. Ch, iv. ; D. /. 243^ ; Z. /. 324/*. 5 R. /. z\zff ; 
P. S. L. G. p, 483^ ; K. ChapUr on Subjunctive, 
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EXERCISE. 



1. On the completion of the levy, the Consuls waited a day or 

two, until the allies of the Nomen Latinum arrived. — 
Liv, 

2. Hannibal laid waste with every circumstance of war the 

country between Cortona and the lake, the more fully 
to exasperate the enemy. — Id, 

3. WcMnen of rank, wandering about the streets, questioned 

the passers-by, what was the news of the army? — 
Id, 

4. Twenty-five slaves were crucified for engaging in a con 

spiracy, while to the informer his liberty and 20,000 
asses were given. — Id.\ 

5. ''God speed thee, Cn. Cornelius, but take care lest the 

short time thou hast to escape from the enemy's hands 
be wasted in fruitless commiseration^* » — Id, 

6. You will oblige me by helping^ my friend to get his business 

finished as advantageously as may be. — Cic, Ep, 

7. While I was daily expecting letters from you, our friend 

gceve me notice^ to write if I had anything to say. — 
Id, 

8. It is told that when an aged man entered the theatre at 

Athens there was no place in that large assemblage 
allotted to him by his fellow citizens, but on his reaching 
the place where some Laca^demonian envoys sat, they 
all rose together to offer him a seat.— C«V. de Senec, 

^/natra miurando, » i^eram dare. ^ denuntiare. 

B 2 



4 SHORT EXERCISES 

9. At this action the applause was very great j*^ aiid some one 
remarked that the Athenians knew what was the proper 
thing to do, but would not do it. — Cic, de Senec, 

la It is an understood /rt>f^y/<f' in friendship, that we neither 
ask nor are asked of our friends to do what is dis- 
honourable. — Cic, de Amicit, 

1 1. There is no need for me to disguise^ what you know so well, 

but what the crowd never dream of. — Dickens, 

12. How he lived was a secret ; where he lived was a secret ; 

and even what he was, was a secret. — Id, 

13. It does not follow in the case of such a person, that the 

more^ talkative he becomes, the more* agreeable he is. 
—Id. 

14. He could not but foresee that his relative would be made 

the victim of designing^ persons, and that his riches 
would fedl into worthless hands. — Id, 

15. At any other time he would have parted from it with a 

pang^, thinking of all he had learnt there, of the many 
hours he had passed there. — Id, 

16. The judges are nominated by the monarch to hold office 

during good behaviour C* — Afacaulay, 

» niHltiplex. ■ lex, 3 celare. ^ 4 quo,,eo. S dolosus. 
o sorrowfully . ^ guarmdiu se bene gesserint. 
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11. 

ORATIO OBLIQUA, 

OR REPORTED SPEECH. 



Definitions, 

I. When a statement, or a question, or a supposition is ex- 
pressed directly, and at first hand, the language is said to be 
Direct. 

II. When a statement, question, or supposition is expressed in 
a form dependent on some Verb of Narration, like aity dixit, the 
language Is called Indirect or Reported Speech. 

Explanations. 

Oratio Obliqua has two moods, the Infinitive and the 
Subjunctive, 

(i) Statements of fact are expressed in the Infinitive Mood, 
using the Tenses that would have occurred in Direct Speech. 

(2) Questions,' Commands, and Suppositions are expressed 
in the Subjunctive Mood. 

(3) There is no use of Ego, Tu, Vos, Nos, &c. Instead, use 
the reflexives Se, Suus, or the Indefinite Is, or the Demonstrative 
Hlf, according to circumstances. 

Perhaps these rules can be most quickly apprehended by the 
transference of Oratio Obliqua into Oratio Recta. 

> Unless rhetorical. 
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Cf. for instances — 

Livyil 6; ii. 135 Hi. 17; v. 20; vii. 18; xxiv. 3; xxvi 27; 
xxxiii. 45 ; xliv. 36 ; iii. 72. 

Cses. G. L 13 ; i. 43 ; iii. 2 ; v. 28. B. C. i. I. 

Sail. CatiL xlvii. ; xlviii. ; li. Jugurtha Ixi. following to 
Ixvii. ; cii. ; cvii. ; cviii. 

Tac. H. i. 86 ; iii. 20 ; 25 (4) ; 65 (3). Ann. i. 17. 

See farther on these Rules — 

M. §§ 369, 403; R. ii../. 342; Z. Sect. Ixxvi. p, 352; 
P. S. I*. G./. 487 ; K./. 279. Studenfs Lat Gr, p, 212. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. He asked the soldiers at what they were hesitating? were 

they not aware that their contest was with no Latin or 
Sabine foe, but with wild beasts who must be exter- 
minated f ' — Lvv, 

2. Duillius declared that he would propose ten persons for 

tribunes, of whom the people might select any or all 
for the office. — Id, 

3. Appius pUaaed' that his services if unfortunate in their 

result were at least well-intentioned, seeing that to 
pass the laws he had incurred the odium^ of his peers. 
—Id, 

4. They brought word that the Veneti had retreated to their 

** oppida," which are for the most part at the extremities 
of tongues of land* or perched on some lofty crag. — 
Cas, 

5. The Athenians used to boast that their city was a lasting 

bulwark opposed to the barbarians on which royal fleets 
twice had suffered shipwreck. — Nepos, Them, 

6. They would accept, they said, the statue of Victory, and 

they would give for the home of the goddess the 
Capitol, hoping she would continue there, the firm and 
lasting friend of the Roman people. — Liv, 

7. He urged^ Jugurtha, that his troops were everywhere 

worsted, that his country had been harried, and his 
resources exhausted. — Sail, J. 

8. Catiline, crestfallen^^ began to plead that the fathers would 

not come to hasty conclusions about him, he could get 
no gain from the ruin of the republic, which a mere 
scjourneri in the city was able to preserve. — Sail, C, 

■ hauriendi. > commemoro. 3 offensus Jieri. ^ linguUs, 5 ohte*tor, 
6 vultu^ demissu*. 7 inquilimts. 
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9. "He was ofan^ industry* and vigilance," says Clarendon, 
'* not to be tired out or wearied by the most labo- 
rious." — Macauiay, 

10. ** And that the eyes of all men were fixed upon him, as 

their pater patriae and the pilot that must steer ^ the 
vessel through the tempests and rocks* which threatened 
it.»-/^. 

11. The philosopher remarked, "that by the /«rz/^j^s judgment 

of men, that often becomes the subject of censure 
which is in truth not only innocent but laudable." — 
Fielding, 

12. The young man told him that he had very early learnt to 

read and to write, by the kindness of his father, who 
sent him to school — Id, 

13. ** It is impossible for any one," said he, "to be in a poorer 

condition than myself, for since I was robbed I have 
not one thing of any kind whatever I can call my 
own." — Id, 

14. The advocate urged ^ that the services you had performed 

were \h& great aggravation^ of your crimes. — Swift, 

15. I knocked j^ and the man in tears told me that his master 

had died an hour before, on which I went to his mother 
and have been ordering things for his funeral. — Id. 

16. He denied that this was a war of the people ; at the 

beginning of it there was one great man so averse from 
it, that he chose rather to give up his emplojrment than 
undertake it. — Id, 

' Use abl. with tantus. ' sedulita*- 3 regere. * cautes. 5 pravus, 
^ obtestor, T augert airocitatent. ^ j'anuam pulsare. 
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III. 

*QUI' AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

(I.) 

I. Qtd with its Compounds is very frequently used with the 
Subjunctive. It may be used with most forms of the Dependent 
Clause ; hence among others it frequently introduces Final and 
Consecutive Sentences. 

IL (i) A Final Sentence indicates a purpose to be carried 
into effect. 

(2) A Consecutive Sentence expresses the idea of some 
action or quality being the natural outcome or consequence of 
some antecedent action or quality. 

III. In these cases Qui gives the idea of, not the individual 
thing or person which, but the sort of thing or person vrhich. 
Hence qui may = ut is, talis uf, &c., or in English = such 
locutions as since, although, in order that, such as. 

So Donaldson, p. 242 — 

Relativa Quae Conceptus 
Alienos Exprimunt. 
In Sententiis Obliquis 
Subjunctivum Exigunt. 

Cf. M.A 396; D./. 402; R./p. 272, 294; P. S. L. G./. 45*; 
K. §1178; Z. /. 346. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. By coming hither you have preserved for Rome its famous 

army, ye who, a mere handful^^ succoured a multitude, 
are rightly^ dependent on no man's aid. — Lvv, 

2. When a spirited horse has some to pass and others to 

follow, then he runs his quickest. — Ov, A, A, 

3. C. Volusenus approached the island as nearly as one who 

was ignorant of the coast, and timorous of the savages, 
dared to do. — Cas. G, 

4. At a time when sensible men refrained from politics, there 

were some who thought him rather grasping^ after 
notoriety. — Tac, H, 

5. Nothing is more difficult than to find a thing quite perfect 

of its kind. — Cic, Lai. 

6. At the conclusion of the sacrificial rites, the dictator brought 

forward questions touching the war, what and how- 
many legions should, in the opinion of the senate, be 
sent to meet the victorious foe. — Lw, 

7. On the officers crying out that the foe would certainly break 

through the line wherever they attacked it, the praetor 
not only would not heed, but would not even listen to 
any sound advice,* — Id. 

8. The troops engaged in a rivalry oi self-negation^ not to take 

anything mto the field beyond what was quite neces- 
sary. — Id, 

> per^auci, " digniestis qui, 3 aMttnu^ compar. 
4 qnodtalutart esset. 5 modettia. 
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9. Whatever it be that feels and tastes, that lives and moves 
in us, it most be heavenly and divine, and for that 
reason eternal. — Cic, N, D, 

10. We want an acute man, one who is clever both by nature 

and by practice^ y to find out by his shrewdness^ what 
his own citizens think, feel, believe, and expect — 
B,A. Pass Exam, 1 870. 

11. He never let it be known what chamber he intended to 

choose, nor intrusted himself in any which was not 
provided with back doars^, at which sentinels were care- 
fully placed^—Hume—'' Cromwell." 

12. If the system under which they live were so mild and liberal 

in its operation that they had become humane and 
enlightened^'^ it would not be safe to venture on a change. 
— Macaulay, 

13. The virtue which you praise is not that of a philosopher, 

still less of a brave man. — B.A, Pass Exam, 1877, 

14. There is no one so weak, who does not believe that if he 

tried he could do something. — Id, 

15. So secure and delightful did this retirement seem, that 

they to whom it was a novelty, always desired it to be 
^T^ixisl,— Johnson, 

16. A man who uses his best endeavours to live according to 

the dictates of virtue and reason, has within him two 
perpetual sources of cheerfulness,^ — Spectator, 

' usus, ' seller iia, 3 ostia postica. 4 disponere, 

S gtns tarn humana atgue docta, — Cic. Div. x, L 3. 6 hilaritas. 
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IV. 



'QUI' AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 



(11.) 



Qui with its compounds takes the Indicative Mood when used 
as a pure Relative, that is, when reference is made to simple 
definitions of existing persons, things, or classes. 

M. § 362 fl. ; R. /. 295 ; P. S. L. G. 452 ; see also references 
in preening Exercise, 

Note, — The following Sentences contain instances of Qui 
considered definitely and indefinitely, as also an instance or two 
of the idiomatic use of Qui, 
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1. I sent a man to tell Antonius what had happened. — 

Cic. Phil, 

2. He had nothmg to write and therefore did not write, but 

this is what he had to say. — Cic, Lai, 

3. There are many who take from one to ^ve to another, for 

what is easily got is easily given, ^ — Cic, N, D, 

4. Before him lay a river over which it was easy to advance, 

but over which, if things went ill, not one of his little 
band would ever return. — Macaulay, 

5. Envoys started for the camp of Camillus and thence with 

his consent for Rome, to treat for the surrender of 
Falerii. — Liv, 

'6, Metellus from the first, on cusuming the duties ofhis^ office, 
addressed his mind to the war he was going to prose- 
cute. — Sail, Jug, 

7. Such was the fiercetiess of party spirit"^ that they passed their 

law, more through hatred of the nobles on whom these 
evils would fall, than through solicitude^ for the common 
weal. — Id, 

8. You have reason to be glad that you have got into a (quarter 

where you would be considered to know something. — 
Cic, Ep, {TrebaHus), 

9. The old house in which the last act of a life was soon to be 

accomplished, was the centre of many thoughts,^ — 
Mrs, Oliphant, 

^ larrhr, ^ marisiratum tngredi, 3 lubido in partibus. 4 cura. 
5 many tfumgkts were centred on the^ ^c, ** centred** situs. 
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10. Next day was Sunday, the last day she was to spend at 

home, not like the bright day on which the old knight 
for the last time went to church. — Mrs, Olipkant, 

11. " I am not the man/' said the doctor, "to condemn a young 

man because he has troubles of mind." — Id, 

12. We shall gladly send you the best books we have, but they 

are not many, and they are not new. — Id, 

13. He endeavoured by unusual services to make up for the 

service he had refused. — Id, 

14. You are not old enough to understand it now, but when 

you grow up you will thank me for doing what I do. — 
Herbert Spencer, 

15. In the first place he has gained an experience which he 

must gain eventually, and which for his own safety he 
cannot gain too soon. — Id, 

16. It is a fact not to be disputed, that man is subject to^ the 

same natural laws as inferior creatures, ' — Id, 



> Sub, with ace. denoting continuity, > besiia. 
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V. 
FINAL SENTENCES, 

OR SENTENCES OF PURPOSE. 

(I.) 

I. Final Sentences indicate a purpose to be carried into effect, 
and therefore use the Subjunctive Mood. 

The idea of purpose, however, varies in prominence, and is 
not always quite obvious. 

II. The necessary Connectives are — 

(i) For Positive Sentences, »/, uii, quo, 

(2) For N^ative Sentences, quin, quomifius, ne, 

(3) Duviy^ Quoad (until), in Present and Imperfect Tenses 

only. 

The use of the Relative Qui as a Connective of Purpose has 
already been indicated. (See Exercises iii. iv.) 

See M. § 372 ; R. 276; Z. 327 ; P. S. L. G. 457 ; D. 418 ; 
K. § I 178. 

' Donee in Livy, but not often in Caes. or Cic. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. Cesar stationed two legions there, and constructed a double 

trench twelve feet wide between the great and the small 
camps, that even single persons couiS Aavg safe passa^e^ 
between them. — Cas, G. 

2. Envoys had come to him from the town to b^ him to 

pardon their offences, and to spare their lives. — 
Id. 

3. The /orcg on duty^ is so small that not even the voall is 

manned,^ and na one dares to come beyond the fortifi- 
cations. — Id, 

4. The charioteers meanwhile retire a short distance from the 

fight and so dispose their chariots, that if they are hard 
pressed by the numbers of the foe, they have a safe and 
speedy retreat. — Id, 

5. I will, upon my word,^ punish you for these sayings and 

doings of yours, to stop your making Jun^ of us. — 
Ter, Eun, 

6. The trunks of trees are enveloped in bark that they 

may better withstand extremes of heat and col4,^ — 
Cic, N, D. 

7. He remained at anchor^ till three o'clock, for the rest of the 

fleet to join him there. — Cas, G, 

8. Virginius waited to consult his colleague, and then ¥dth his 

consent he named a dictator. — Liv. 

> commeare. " Presidium, 3 to man a wall, cingere nntrum, 
4 Pol. 5 Ubtdere, 6 plural. 7 tK oMCorU stare. 
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9. At first they expected that the men who reckoned them- 
selves worthy of such an honour would give in their 
names ^ — Liv. 

10. She would not have asked him at once to teach her Greek 

and Latin, dreading to be. tiresome to him. — George 
Eliot, 

1 1 . There is more need for you to stay, for he will not speak 

to me all the evening. — Id. 

12. When he spoke again it was with the voice of a man who 

forces himself to fulfil a task.^ — Id, 

13. As for friends I have no expectations whatever from them, 

and I do not intend to ask them to help me in any 
way. — Id, 

14. I shall never forget what you have done : but I am not 

able to say anything worth saying, yet I will take care 
that your kindness shall not be thrown away. — Id, 

15. In training children we should take care not to give them 

more than they can easily do in a short time. — Herbert 
Spencer, 

16. She waited long and patiently until the messenger returned, 

who on his return brought word of her husband's deatli. 

— Emile Zola, 

* nontina profiteri. ^ pensuin peragere. 
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VI. 
FINAL SENTENCES, 

OR SENTENCES OF PURPOSE. 
(11.) 

I. Besides the previous methods of constructing the Final 
Sentence, the following locutions are found — 

(i) Ad with Gerund or Gerundive. 

(2) GroHoy Causa preceded by Gerund or Gerundive. 

(3) The Supine in um after Verbs of motion. « 

(4) The Future Participle Active where intention is expressed. 

(i) Ad scribendum novum exercitum redit. — L, v. 19. 

(2) Legatos ad Caesarem sui purgandi gratii mittunt. — 

Cas. G. 7, 43. 

Visendi causa mariatramittunt. — C Rep, 3. 

(3) Tertiam partem militum frumentatum dimisit. — L. 22, 24. 

(4) Quod crediturus tibi fui, onme credidi. — PI. Moit. 437. 

See M. §§ 341, 411 ; R.//. 47, 201, 360 ; D. //. 367, 411 ; 
y^ pp- 380, 391 ; P. S. L. G. 457 ; Abbott 86 ; K. § 1299. 

' i?. p. 549, gives the following Verbs as taking Supine in um — 

Abtre^adveniret agere, cieri. conduci^ darit dilabi, dimitUrtt ire, migraret 
mitiere, ^eficuci, reciperet venire ^ vocare. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. All the states of Gaul had assembled to attack Ariovistus, 

who in one battle defeated and put all their forces to 
the rout. — Ccrs. G, 

2. I have brought over this horde of Germans into Gaid, not 

to lay hold of the country, but to strengthtn my own 
hands, ^ — Id, 

3. There was reason to bdiei'e^ that Caesar, under the guise of 

friendship, had introduced his forces to crush the oppo- 
sition of Ariovistus. — Id, 

4. As this course seemed to be adopted"^ under the influence of ex- 

treme fear, it both rendered our troops downcast, and 
excited the enemy to fight with greater vigour,^— Id, 

5. The father of Gracchus gave directions for a picture of 

this event to be painted in the Temple of Liberty on 
the Aventine. — Liv, 

6. Popular feeling was^ more inclined to sustain the burden of 

an exhausted treasury^ than to listen to terms of peace. 
— Liv, 

7. Philippus believed that the Thessalians could be induced to 

join him to carry on the war into the i^tolian territory, 
and he therefore fortified the Thessalian passes with 
4,000 troops to bar the passage of the yStolians,'' — 
Id, 

8. Those of you who want to see once more your homes, your 

kinsfolk, your wives, your children, come follow me. — 
Id. 

' met muniendi causa. ' causa suspicandL 3 '^o adopt a plan, 
consilium inire. '^ alacer. 5 inclinatio animorum piebit. ^ inopiam 
mrarii. 7 ad jEiolos aditu arcendos. 

C 3 
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9. One of them came into a house and asked for meat, but 
especially he asked to sell him some eggs, but the good 
wife answered she could speak no French. — CcLxton, 
quoted by J, R, Green, 

10. " I must fight battle after battle, I shall lose men by wounds 

and disease, and I must leave detachments behind me 
to keep open my communications."^ — Anon, 

11. Let not mothers be persuaded by poets into scaring their 

children by foolish stories. — Plato, Rep, ii. 381. 

12. Herodicus devoted his whole time to the business of doc- 

toring himself, and was by his own cleverness brought 
to old age. — Id, iii. 406. 

13. Is it because he had a hard work to do, which if he failed 

to perform, it was not worth his while to live ? — Id. 
iii. 407. 

14. We shall nttt carry the arms of our enemies to the temples 

to dedicate them there, especially the arms of the 
Greeks. — Id. iv. 470. 

15. This new effort of the Spaniards compelled the Queen to 

aid King Henry with men and money for seven years. — 
J, R, Green, 

16. He now set out to take command of a new expedition 

against France, but on reaching the harbour the deputy 
was assassinated. — Id, 

' Me itinera a tergo intercludantur. 
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VII. 
THE CONSECUTIVE SENTENCE, 

UR THE SENTENCE OF RESULT. 

{Illative Sentence^ D. p. 416.) 



I. The Consecutive Sentence embodies the notion of an 
action being the natural result, outcome, or characteristic 
of certain actions, states, or personal qualities ; hence the Verb 
is in the Subjunctive Mood. 

(i) The Positive Connective is . . , . ut. 

(2) The Negative Connectives are . . ut non, ut nihil, 
ut nemo, &c. 

Note. Distinguish between ut non (negative result), ne (negative 
purpose). The locution ut non is replaced by quin, after 
Negative Sentences. 

e.g. Nihil est quod sensum habeat, quin id intereat. 

Cic, ND, iii. 13. 

II. There is a numerous group of Impersonal Expressions 
belonging to this class of sentence — 

e.g. Sequitur, accidit, evenit, fit, fas est, talis ut, &c 

Also a numerous group of Illative Particles — 

e.g. Ita, adeo, sic, tarn, &c. 

See M. § 355; R. p. 294; V>. pp. 416—417; P. S. L. G. 
/. 452 ; Z. /. 336 ; K. /. 271 § 1182. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. Before the Athenian fleet left the harbour, it happened 

that in one night all the statues of Mercurius were 
overthrown except one, in front of the gate of 
Andokides. — Nep, Al\ib, 

2. Iphikrates of Athens was so eminent a general that not 

only was he compared with the first men of the day, 
but no one even of his predecessors was ranked before 
him. — Nep, Iphikr, 

3. There can be war without insurrection;^ but there cannot 

be insurrection without war. — Cic. Phil. 

4. I say that in all Sicily, there was not a single silver goblet^ 

which Verres had not ferreted out, ^zxi^ on his liking^ it, 
had not confiscated. — Cic. Verr. 

5. From which the conclusion is,^ not that pleasure is not 

pleasure, but that it is not the chiefest good. — Cic,' 
Fin, 

6. Caesar explained his services to the i^dui whom he had 

established on such liberal terms ^^ that not only had 
they assumed their former dignity, but had even excelled 
it. — Cces, G, 

7. The Loire was now so swollen by the {melted) snow,'' that 

nowhere did it seem possible to effect a crossing by 
a ford, hence Caesar judged it best to engage at once. — 
Id, 

* nt tufHttlius noH sit. * vas. 3 conguaro. ♦ gnod piacitum sit, 
5 efficitMr. ^ ampUtudo. ' Omit epithet, use plur. 
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8. The Vitelliani roll-down huge stones* and probe"* the testudo 

through and through with lances, so that the troops 
lay weliering'in^blood^ upon the groond. — Tac, II. 
111. 

9. There is a custom, at the recitation of the Creed,* of 

standing to testify their purpose of maintaining it, not 
only with their bodies upright, but with their sword 
drawn. — -J, R. Green^ 

10. He wrote a letter to a friend to say that he had raised the 
power^ of the king to such a pitch that none dared resist 
it.— /^, 

IT. With Scotland threatening war, and a naval struggle im- 
pending with Holland,^ it was necessary that the work 
of the army should be done quickly. — Id, 

12. The cautionf of the general was overcome by the zeal of 

the preachers, and (so that) his army moved down to 
the lower ground below the hill where it had been 
encamped . — Id, 

13. Such was the end^ of a man who, if he had not been born 

in a free state, would have had a place in history. — 
B,A. Ex. 1877. 

14. Fulvius had ordered the legions to form on both sides^ of 

the road, in such a way that the cohorts broke in upon 
the Samnites, plundering in the hollow, and put them 
completely to the rout. — Niebuhr, Rome, 

15. They were so excited"^^ with rage that it seemed as if they 

would follow their leader through right and wrong. — 
B,A. 1877. 

16. Amasis was so conscious of his weakness that he had 

endeavoured to avert the hostility of the Persian kings 
by every mark of respert." — Grote, Greece. 

* pondrra taxorum. * scrutor, 3 Adj. 4 Symbolum Fidei Christiana. 
S aucioritaUm ampUficare. 6 Batavi 7 modestia {i.e. cvTa|fa, 

discretiotiy 8 exitn*. • disponere (pass.)- " incensus. " tnulta 
fibsefvantia. 
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VIII. 

THE HYPOTHETICAL SENTENCE. 

(I.) 

I. A Hypothetical Sentence, if constructed with the Sub- 
junctive, embodies the notion that an action will or may occur, 
if some other action occur. 

(i) The clause containing the Condition or Hypothesis is 
called the Protasis {vporourativ). 

(2) The clause containing the result is called the Apoddsis 

II, (i) In either Protasis or Apodosis, if the statement 
embodies an imaginary action not necessarily contrary to fact, 
use the Present or Perfect Tenses as the notion of time may 
require. 

(2) But, if the statement embodies an imaginary action 
necessarily contrary to fact, use the Imperfect or Pluperfect. 

The mood in this case is the Subjunctive (the Indicative 
construction of the Hypothetical Clause is treated of in the 
next Exercise). 

(3) And in both clauses Protasis or Apodosis, the tenses must 
both be Primary or both Historical. 

HI. The Positive Connective is Si or its Compounds. 

The Negative Connectives are nisi, si non, ni, nisi si. 

See further — 

M. § 347 ; R. //. 220-236 ; D. //. 245-395 ; Z',J>. 331 ; 
P. S. L. G./. 467; K. §§ 1 109, 1 153. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. I am in the habit of praising the speeches in Thucydides ; 

I cannot imitate them if I would, and perhaps I 
would not imitate them if I could. — Cic, BrtU, 

2. These are they whose blood the foeman's sword would 

have drunk, did not my protection guard them. — 
Virg, yEn, 

3. Because you were not there these matters seem absurd to 

you, but if you had been there to see them, you would 
not have restrained your tears. — Cic, Fam. 

4. If the circumstances had occurred to me personally, I could 

not have been better pleased. — Cic, Att, 

5. Affairs do not even now seem to be m a very bad way,^ 

and if the neglect of some people were not evident, 
they would be in a highly satisfactory condition.'* — 
Cic, Fam, 

6. These things are learnt without difficulty, if you select just 

as much as is wanted, and have a trustworthy teacher. — 
Cic, Orat, 

7. A good man will make up his mindy^ not to admire, nor 

to choose, nor to covet ^ anything except what is honour- 
able and becoming, nor will he yield^ to any (turn of) 
fortime. — Cic. Off, 

8. Let a man in conversation^ first consider on what topics 

he is speaking ; if on grave ones let him manifest 
seriousness, if on merry ^ subjects, humour,^ — Id, 

* hand facillimo loco. ' facillimo loco. 3 Use persuacUre. 4 expetere. 
5 succumbere. 6 sermo communis. 7 jocosa, 8 lepor. 
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9. If no one had proj^ered^ himself to P. Sempronius, as 
his companion in so courageous an exploit,^ he would 
not have considered you men, much less Romans. — 
Uv, 

10. We regret men like these ; men whom if the rest had 

resembled, not one of those who fought at Cannae 
would have survived. — Id, 

11. If men are to be mere cits,^ then indeed it is needless to 

learn anything that does not directly help to replenish 
the tillf^ and fill the larder,^ — Herbert Spencer, 

12. Do you think it a law of nature that performance^ never 

hits the'' truth exactly? If so — why do you think 
so 1—PlatOy Rep, 208. 

13. If they were in this condition five hundred of them would 

never have proposed to march into London to-morrow. — 
EchOf Nov. 13, 1878. 

14. If any one asks me what induced me to write treatises ^ on 

these subjects nothing can be easier than the reply. — 
B. A, Ex., 1867. 

15. If Julius should have come up with our friend Cnoeus, the 

hope is very doubtful. — Id. 

16. If forsooth, he puts nobody to death, and plunders nobody, 

he will be most loved by the people who were most 
afraid of him. — Cic. 

* extisto, * tanta virtus. 3 mango. 4 Jiscus. 5 eamarium. 

6 actio, 7 aiHngere ad. 8 Ubelli. 
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IX. 

THE HYPOTHETICAL SENTENCE. 

(11.) 

I. The Hypothetical Sentence may sometimes be constructed 
with the Indicative Mood- 
Here the notions embodied will be — 

(i) Declarative of a fact. 

(2) Neutral : ue, implying no opinion as to the possibility 
or impossibility of the statements being realised. 

^•S* (i) Qui<^ est Catilina quod jam amplius expectes : si nee 
privata domus parietibus continere voces conjurationis potest. — 
Cic, Cat, i. 3. 

Here it is matter of fact, Catiline's designs were well known. 

(2) Si te jam Catilina comprehendi jussero. — Cic, Cat, i. 2. 

Here the orator, for argument's sake, suggests the arrest 
of Catiline without indicating any intention of carrying the 
suggestion into effect. 

II. Hence we gather in Hypothetical Sentences — 

(i) 5f^ with Indicative, implies some fact, or an open 
question, in the speaker's opinion, whether the sentence 
expresses a fact or not. 

(2) Siy with Historical Tenses of Subjunctive, is used to 
denote an impossible condition. 

(3) Si^ "w^ith the Primary Tenses, denotes a possible con- 
dition. — Cf. Abbott, pp. 82, 83. 

III. Here note difference between nisi and si non — 

Nisi is used of exceptions or gives unqualified hypothetical 
denial. 

Si non is used of negative conditions, or gives modified 
hypothetical denial. Cf. R. p, 220 ; P. S. L. G. /. 476. 

General references see preceding Exercise. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. If there be any one pre-eminent irfi- merit, he succeeds to 

the office, but if there are many equally good they seek 
the office hy popular vote,^ — Cas, G, 

2. It will either occur, or it will not occur. If it occurs, it 

will do so independently of your wishes ;3 and if it does 
not occur, it will not occur independently of your 
wishes. — Sen, N, Q, 

3. If I had wished to poison you^ at dinner, whs^t was less to the 

purpose'^ than to make you angry ? — Id, 

4. Nothing will ever move you ; if so many instances of 

courage do not move you, human life will never be 
cheapo if such slaughter has not made it so. — 
Liv. 

5. Therefore as in music yf the ear of a musician perceives 

the slightest changes^^ so also we, if we be attentive and 
careful, may often conjecture great conclusions from 
small things. — Cic, de Off, 

6. Even if we could conceal our doings from God, we ought 

to be determined to do nothing dishonest^ or unjust. — 
Id, 

7. The Batavi sent a messenger to say their march would be 

a harmless one if no one tried to hinder it, but that 
they would make their way with the sword against cUl 
resistances^ — Ta£, H, 

8. Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost 

that build it. Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain. — Ps, 127. 

* excellere. * suffrtigium. 3 etiamsi vota non susceperts. * xmteho 
tolUrt. 5 minus aptum. 6 'vilis. 7 Jides, 8 ygi niinima, 9 cojare, 
*o omnia arma. 
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9. Unless Csesar and the Romans could afford some help, 
they and all the other Gauls would have to do what the 
Helvetii did — emigrate. — Cas. G, 

10. Ariovistus was a savage tnan of hasty temper,^ who if his 

will were not accomplished as soon as it was signified j"^ 
inflicted all manner of tortures on the hostages. — 
Id, 

1 1 . Do not, please, think that I write tedious letters to any one, 

unless indeed somebody has written at some length to 
me. — Cic, Fam, 

12. If there be any offence which can be alleged against me, 

I consent to depart with^ infamy \^ if not, then I pray 
you do me justice. — Q, Catherine to Henry VIII, 

13. The king, if he felt no gratitude for benefits, felt no resent- 

ment for wrongs ; he was incapable either of love or of 
hate.—;/". R, Green, 

14. If he liked his new friends, they equally liked him — for he 

behaved well himself, and other people behaved well 
to him. — Kingsl^, 

15. We have been expelled from our own country, and have 

come hither against our will ; but if you wish by kind- 
ness to earn our gratitude we can be most useful 
friends. — Cces, G, 

16. The wall of the oppidum, measured in a straight line^ 

from the beginning of the rise, was distant about 1,200 
paces. — Id. 

' iracundus temerarius. ^ ' ad nutunt. 3 Use adj. ♦ Hypothesis 
in this clause, " a straight line,*' rv^V recta. 
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X. 

THE TEMPORAL SENTENCE, 

OR SENTENCE OF TIME. 



I. The Temporal Sentence (or Clause) denotes the time at, or 
before, or after which, action takes place. 

The Connectives are very numerous. 

i) Contemporary acts, Time at which, quando, quum, ubi, 
quoties, simul, &c. 

(2) Subsequent acts. Prior time, ubi, ut primum, statim ut, 
simtd ac 

(3) Prior acts. Subsequent time, antequam, priusquam, 
quo ad, postquam, dum, &c. 

e.g. (i) Id fecialis ubi dixisset, hastam in fines eonim 
mittebat. — Liv. i. 32. 

(2) Statim ut ille prsetor est factus, mira contentio est 

consecuta. — Cic, Fam. i. 9. 

(3) Postquam legati nihil pacati rettulerant delectum 

habere instituit — Liv, xxxiii. 3. 

II. But there are connectives of special importance, 
(i) Quum. 

(2) Antequam, Priusquam, Dum, Donee, Quoad. 
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(i) Quum* is used in the Indicative Mood with Primary 
Tenses. 

"The event put in the Indicative Mood with quum is regarded 
as one which would not have been mentioned at all, except for 
the purpose of defining time." — R, ii. p. 315. 

(2) Quum is used in the Subjunctive Mood with Historic 
Tenses. 

Here Time in Historical Narrative is denoted thus — 

(i) Contemporary &cts by the Imperfect. 

(2) Preceding facts by the Pluperfect. 

III. Antequam, Priusquam, &c., are constructed with 
Present or Imperfect Tenses Subjunctive, when design is 
implied or when an action is referred to that has not actually 
commenced. 

IV. Construct, however, Postquam with the Indicative, 
and unless the exact interval of time is mentioned, with Perfect 
Tense. 

See further — 

M. § 358, 360 ; R. p. 314; D. //. 355, 411, 413 ; Z. 358 ; 
P. S. L. G. 467 ; A. /. 79 ; and a very valuable note in Reid*s 
Pro Balbo, /. 62, § x8. 

' These remarks on quum are quo ad hoc : for the further use of this 
elastic particle, see the grammars, iocts citaiit. 
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EXERCISE. 

* 

1. Phokion, as he was being led to execution, encountered a 

friend who in tears cried out, How unworthy is the 
fate you undergo, Phokion. — To whom said Phokion, 
But quite expected. — Nep, 19. 

2. Envoys from Bocchus arrived five days after the foreigners 

had fought unsuccessfully. — Sail. J. 

3. It will be most disgraceful to return from Athens empty- 

handedy^ as one goes there, so to speak, to traffic^ in 
the liberal arts,^ — Cic. 

4. When however the popular government^ ceased to exist, 

then also of course^ the literature of the forum and of 
the Senate lapsed into silence.^ — Cic. de Off. 

5. After the day grew clearer'' and the Romans had fled into 

the citadel, the roar of combat^ gradually hushed — and 
Hannibal ordered the Tarentines to assemble without 
their arms. — Liv, 

6. While they hurriedly ^ bring up and plant the ladders 

against the wall, and while the troops hasten to get on 
shore, in the very emulation of haste ^^^ the besiegers 
impede each other. — Id. 

7. As ladders and men fell headlong indiscriminately, and as 

the boldness and courage of the foe increased in con- 
sequence of their success, the "Retire**" was sounded. 
—Id. 

8. Vercingetorix, immediately on hearing of Caesar's arrival, 

raised the siege^^ and goes to meet Caesar, who had 
resolved to capture a town that lay on his route. — 
C<xs, G, 

' inauis ' ad mercaiuram. 3 honor artes. * respuhlica. 5 scilicet, 
conticesco. 7 lux certior. 8 tumultus. 9 raptim. ^° Jestinatio 
sa. " sigiium receptui. *' obsidione d'esistere. 
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9. I immediately turned my course towards Brundusium, 
previously to the passing of the law, lest / might 
involve^ the friend with whom I was staying in ruin, 
—B,A, Ex,, 1867. 

10. Before I address myself /f the point of law involved in the 

case^ of Cornelius, it seems fitting to briefly mention 
a certain fact which may help in further mquiry. — 
Cic. Pro Soldo, 

11. Caesar announced that he would strike his camp at dawn, 

to discover, as soon as possible, whether a sense of 
duty or a feeling of panic prevailed among them. — 
C(ss, G, 

12. . Before they had reached the Downs^ the wind increased to 

a gale and their vessels were rendered unmanageable,^ — 
Merivale, 

13. Before the first defences were completed an embassy 

arrived from the Britons with the oifer of hostages. — 
Id, 

14. The Britons, as soon as they had learnt the Romans had 

left their shores, neglected, with the exception of 
two of their tribes, to send the promised hostages. — 
Id, 

15. It was not till the army had advanced to the banks of the 

river, twelve miles distant from the encampment, that 
they met with the foe. — Id, 

16 Trajan was ambitious^ of fame, and as long as mankind 
shall continue to bestow^ more liberal applause upon 
their destroyers'^ than on their benefactors men will be 
greedy of military glory, — Gibbon, 

17. Thieves, so long as there is what they can steal and carry 
oif, reckon that they shall never be in want of any- 
thing.- Cic, Phil. 

* Pericliiot. ' jus causantque. 3 /reta. * velis regi non po5S*\. 
S appetens. * prosequi^ with abl. ' confector. 
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XT. 



THE CAUSAL SENTENCE. 



I. An Adjectival Causal Clause is introduced by the Relative 
Qui, or a Relative Particle. 

Hence the Syntax of Qui holds good ; we may use either the 
Indicative or Subjunctive Moods. 

(i) The Indicative expresses merely the fact without im- 
plying any connexion between Relative and Antecedent. 

(2) The Subjunctive expresses also a fact viewed as either 
a cause or an obstacle why other actions do or do not take 
place. 

II. The Connectives are — 

With the Indicative, qui, quia, quod, quoniam. 

With the Subjunctive, qui, quod, qui praesertim. 

Note: Quod, quia (because), are Accusatives of respect, the 
Sing, and Plur. of qui, hence they equal **as to that." Hence 
alFO the greater force of quia. 

See also — 

M. §372, obs. 6 ; R. /. 310; Z. /. 352 ; P. S. L. G. 458 ; 
A. ^. 81 ; but especially D. /. 421. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. I pity you because you are making a man of such influence 

an enemy. — Ter, Eun, 

2. On their return they find the camp full of conunotion and 

panic because an unwarlike crew^ of women and children 
were all confused together j^ — Liv, 

3. Jugurtha sent envoys to the senate, for he was firmly per- 

suaded'^ that anything in Rome could be had for 
money. — Sail, J, 

4. The brilliancy^ of the sun is greater^ than that of any fire ; 

inasmuch as it illumines the whole world in every 
direction, '^ — Cic, N, D, 

5. I was doubly^ pleased with your despatches, both because 

I laughed myself, and because I perceived that you 
can stiU laugh. — Cic, ad Ter, 

6. Was not Aristides banished from his country for this very 

reason, that he was aver scrupulous V — Cic, Tksc, 

7. They were much excited by this news, because they deemed 

it hardly credible, that a nation so mean and spiritless^^ 
would dare to declare war on Rome. — Cces, B, G, 

8. On the completion of this business Caesar marched towards 

the oppidum Avaricum, being sure^ that on the re- 
duction of this oppidum the tribe^° would give in its 
submission. — Id, 

9. He chose to reserve^^ the matter for Cato as the most honest 

and incorruptible of alL — MervvcUe, 

* imbellh turha. ' permixta. 3 Jutrere animo. 4 candor . . . 
tnlustris. 5 longe lateque. 6 dupliciter. 1 prater modum. 8 kumilis, 
9 quod confidebat. " civitas. '* referre. 

D 2 
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10. As Egypt offered^ the greatest temptation to the cupidity 

or ambition of a proconsul in the East, it would 
frequently be the point of attack ' of a iQ^,^-Merivale, 

11. It was because Pompeius considered Caesar to be merely a 

clevtr profligate,^ that he held his proceedings in 
contempt. — Id. 

12. For as they expected no enemy, but imagined that the 

enemy they saw over their heads had been their 
own vanguard, they marched in a careless manner.* — 
Foliorum Centuria. 

13. Thinking thus of mankind Charles naturally^ cared very 

little what they thought of him. — Macaulay. 

14. Solon said he could not pronounce any roan happy before 

his death, since he did not know what misfortunes 
might still be in store for him. — King's College, London, 
Ex. 1877. 

15. The fact that a number of armed men^ had assembled 

before the time appointed knocked the plan on the 
head.7—Sall. C, 

16. By the exertions of Crassus,^ Piso was afterwards sent into 

Hither Spain, because he was reckoned a bitter personal 
enemy to Pompeius. 

» pretbere, ' j^eiere (pass, with ab.) 3 clever, tamen atgue nepos 
(cf. Cic. in Cat. iL 4. ) ^ incotnpositus. S hand ntirunt est (finish thns : 
his own estimation in the eyes of others.) ^ frequentes armati. ^ Coh- 
silium dirimere. 8 adnitente Crasso, 
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XII. 



THE CONCESSIVE SENTENCE. 

I. A Concessive Sentence embodies the idea of an action as 
supposed or assumed, on, or notwithstanding which assumption 
another statement is made. R. /. 266. 

Here in Conditional Tenses we have both Protasis and Apo- 
dosis : the Protasis concedes the objection. 

II. The connective links are numerous, but chiefly — 

, Quamquam, quamvis, etsi, tamen-etsi (tametsi), licet, utut, 
etiamsi. 

Of these quampsatn in prose takes the Indicative.' 

Quamvis in prose takes the Subjunctive.' 

Etsi, tametsi, utut, prefer Indicative. 

Licet always with Subjunctive. 

See M. § 361 ; R. //. 266, 301 ; D. 357 ; P. S. L. G. 479 ; 

z. 353. 



' See instances te the contrary. Sail. lug. 

L. 36, 3^, and Tacitus freely (cf. Ann. 3, 55 j 

' See instances to the contrary, Cic. /. Kao. 



> See instances te the conbrary. Sail. lug. 3, Cic. Vat. p. 3, Z. 3, 40, 

Post. 3, Nip. Mtlt, 9. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. However^ useful a thing may be, if it is impossible, dis- 

cussion is ou} of place. "^ — Cic, 

2. The troops, although quite weary with fighting and 

marching, hold on tneir course to meet the foe. — 
So//. Jug, 

3. Albeit a man may attain an opulent old age, by good luck 

or industry, ike influence of 'Ms former life^ nevertheless 
prevails. — Tcu, A, 

4. Suppose a man sell a house : he knows it is unhealthy :< if 

he does not mention the fact to the purchasers, has he 
committed an injustice ? — Cic, Off, 

5. However much we aim at h€\T^ fluent and witty ^^ we have 

to learn that influence in the dininj^-room^ is one thing, 
in the public assembly another. — Cic. Cat. 

6. Good men, though they see no profit will accrue, do what 

is right and honourable. — Cic. Earn. 

7. I never have omitted the opportunity of sending you a few 

words, although indeed I have very often little to write 
about. — Cic. Att. 

8. Although by reason of the very hardf weather, the road 

was blocked up with snow of a very great depth, yet 
the troops, with very great toil^ cut a way through the 
snow^ and arrived in Auvergne. — Cos, G, 

9. Although Caesar knew that what had happened on previous 

occasions '° would now happen, yet he arrayed his troops 
in front of his camp. — Id, 

* qMamvis. ■ deliberatio tolUiur. ' prior animMS. 4 ptsHlens. 
S dicax /acetus. ^ triclinium. 7 durtts. ^ summo sudore, 9 Cut 
a way through snow, discutert nivem. *° suptrioribus ditbus. 
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10. There are many persons who cannot make up their minds* 

to give up their mode of life, although they know 
that in consequence of it they are in bad health. — 
Plato, Rep. iv. 

11. This may account for the fewness of its monuments, as 

well as for the difference between their language and 
that of their neighbours. — Merivale, i. p. 234. 

12. We know that the art of working metals was in extensive 

use among them, although their coinage is rude in 
execution,^ — M. i. p. 238. 

13. However matters stood he was anxious if possible to 

bring the quarrel to a peaceable issue. — M, i. p. 271. 

14. As however they could find no trctcks of persons in 

retreat^ they brought back his corpse, asserting that 
he had been murdered by his fellow-countrymen. — 
Liv, 

15. It may be that fits of anxiety, of watchfulness, appre- 

hensions* day and night, and a life full of dangers and 
plots are good for a man. I doubt it. — Cic, de Off, 

16 Although the writer has made mistakes, and would gladly 
recall his letter, he cannot on any account have it back 
again. — No Name, 

• <^t'fts esse negueo (cf. Tac. A 4. 24). " to coin money, numos signare. 
3 vestigia aheuHtinm 4 angores^ soliicitudines, metus. 
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XIII. 



ON CERTAIN USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 



I. The Subjunctive sometimes expresses an action supposed; 
as wished or deprecated, or commanded or forbidden. R. 254 , 
M. §35i«. 

This form is known as the Optative or Jussive. 

II. The Subjunctive is used in formulae of practical philo- 
sophy ; maxims, proverbs and "saws." R. 232 ; K./. 289; 
P. S. L. G./. 339. 

This form is known as the Gnomic Subjunctive {yvA/xri, 
a maxim). 

III. The Subjunctive is used in comparisons, where the 
locution '* as if " is embodied. 

(i) In this case : if a thing be now possible and be cautiously 
wished or hoped for the idiomatic use generally requires the 
tense in -erim (commonly called the Perfect, but in dependent 
clauses frequently used as dijuturum exactum, Cf. M. § 350, also 
Opusc,^ ii.//. 95» 96). 

e^. Hand facile dixerim, ntrum sit melius. 

Though I might wish, I could not easily say, which is 
better, 

(2) A maxim with Subjunctive — 

In excitando plurimum valet, si laudes quern cohortere. — 
Cic. Fam, xv. 21, 5. 
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(3) In comparisons we have certain Connectives, e^, — 

perinde \ ita ) 

proinde f . perinde > quasi or quam si. 

seque 1 proinde ) 

similiter ) sic P. S. L. G./. 482. 

Sic Plancios quaestor est factus quam si esset summo loco 
natus.— 'C/rtf Plane, 25. 

Note. — The question whether the form in -erim is always 
Subjunctive, first discussed by Madvig {loc. cit.\ is treated at 
length by Roby, Vol. ii. Pref. p, civ. 

The question is important because the assumption of this 
form in -erim being always Subjunctive sometimes reduces a 
teacher to violent and illegal explanations. 

It will suffice to oifer these references, which, candidly con- 
sidered, will help to some definite conclusion. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. I willingly yield every one his share^ of wealth, provided 

I may live without interruption, according to your way 
of lire. — Cic. Fam, 

2. Who» on being commended by the words of a man so 

illustrious, would not wish to help his country with all 
his zeal ? — Cic, Legg. 

3. ** On this slope," said he, ** three men could if they wished 

check the advance^ of a multitude ; but ye are Romans, 
and the bravest of the Romans."— Liv, 

4. Without waiting for the word of commandy^ with^ objurga- 

tions* against their general, and full of sadness, they 
returned into camp. You would have thought them 
vanquished. — Lifv, 

5. The general however tried no method of dealing^ with so 

pernicious a precedent,^ so much sooner does tactf in 
managing men^ fail persons of high ability than skill 
in vanquishing a foe. — Liv. 

6. Divitiacus stated that the Sequani, because they dreaded 

the cruelty of Ariovistus though cd>sent^ just as much 
as if he were present, did not venture even to utter a 
complaint. — CVm. G, 

7. The Tories^^ tell me I may make my fortune if I please ; 

but I do not understand them, or rather I do understand 
them. — Swift to Stella^ v. 

8. He loves me very well, I believe, and would in my tum,^* 

give me something to make me easy, and I have 
interest among his best friends. — Id, iy. 

' suus. " arcere. 3 injussu. < exsecrar*. S r*medium. * exentplum. 
^ ars. • regert cives (cf. L 3, 43). 9 absensque. " Sullam. " xnce. 
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9. I could not forbear saying this much upon this matter, 
although you will thmk it very tedious. — Swift to 
Stella y'yl 

10. It is a very old saying, that what we ardently wish we soon 

believe. 

11. Better a little fire that warms, than a large one which 

bums. 

12. Plunge it in the deep, it will come out more fair ; grapple^ 

with it, it will throw to ground the unscathed* conqueror 
and wage wars for its matrons to tell of. — Ilor, Od. 

13. Answer not a fool according to his folly lest thou also be 

like unto him. — Prov. vi. 4. 

14. Seest thou a man wise in his own eyes ? there is more hope 

of a fool than of him. — Id. 12. 

1 5. Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbour's house, lest he 

be weary of thee, and so hate thee. — Id. xxiv. 17. 

16. Should the Consul be a plebeian it means the same as if 

any one should say that a freedman or a slave should 
be Consul. — IJv, 



* luctor, ■ integer. 
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XIV. 



COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 



I. Besides the sentence included in the foregoing (Exercise 
xiii.) remarks, where the notion **as if" is embodied and the 
Subjunctive required in the Protasis ; we have the notion of 
Comparison logically developed in various forms which will 
require the Indicative mood for the predicates. 

II. Note therefore the Correlatives — 

(i) Talis, qualis, tantus, quantus, tot, quot (totidem, toties, 
quoties). 

(2) Tam, quam, tanto, quanto, eo, quo. 

Note, — The highest degree of magnitude or number or quality 
will be expressed by quam, quantus. 

Cf. Hannibal, Quantam maximam vastitatem potest csedibus 
incendiisque consuli procul ostendit. — Liv, xxii. 3. 

Nate. — When both clauses contain superlatives placed on an 
equal footing, the connectives are ut quisque . . . ita. 

Cf. Ut quisque' est vir optimus ita difficillime esse alios 
improbos suspicatur. — Cic, Quinto, F,\, i, 4. 

Here we may notice certain idioms affecting comparative 
expressions. 

(i) Quisque with superlative, where we wish to single out the 
most remarkable. 
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e.g. £x philosophis optimus et gravis simus quisque confi 
tetur se multa ignorare. — Cic, Tusc, iii. 28. D. 387. 

(2) The locution "too" is expressed by a comparative with 
quam ut, or quam qui. 

Cf . Serius advenere quam qui possent prodesse. A. /. 90. 

(3) The double comparative (no exact English equivalent). 

Cf. Pauli contio fuit verier quam gratior populo. — Liv. 
xxii. 38. 

(4) The locution ** In proportion as or to" expressed hy pro 
quanty or qtutm pro, 

Farvissima corpora, pro quam et levissima sunt ita mobilitate 
fruuntur. — Lucr. 3, 199, Cf. also Lw, x. 41. 

See further — 

M. § 324 « ; R- PP' 275» 277 ; D. /. 393 ; Z. /. 245 ; 
P. S. L. G. p, 482 ; but especially K. /. 220. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. Csesar sent Volusenus ahead with a man-of-war to make 

fall inquiries and thereon to return to him as soon as 
possible. — Cces. G. 

2. The more he admired their high spirit, as men whom no 

fortifications, no steeps, no entrenchments could stop, 
the more he blamed their arrogance and foolhardiness. 
—Id. 

3. The Veneti adopted these plans with greater ease because 

in a sea so vast and open there was the greatest 
difficulty attendant on navigation. — Id, 

4. I am as ardent a friend of democracy as anybody can be. — 

Cic, Fatn, 

5. The sutlers'^ perched^ on mules were dragging leafy boughs 

along the ground and thus raised a cloud of dust greater 
than might have been expected from their numbers. — 
Liv, 

6. If a sensible man gains a post, he will discharge the 

duties of it as long as he can endure its burdens ^ — 
Cic, Brut. 

7. He is an extravagant^ man, he never has as much money as 

he incurs expenses,^ — Cic. 

8. Grief affects different people variously ; the weaker one's 

mind is the more does it suggest^ to itself topics of 
woej' — Liv, 

9. The character of a Commonwealth is of the kind that 

either the disposition or the will of its ruler deter- 
mines. — Cic, Resp, i. 

calo. ' insidens. 3 labores. 4 firo/usus std. 5 facere sumptus. 
^ subjicer*. ' nttserabilta. 
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1 o. Though Alexander had conquered as many kings and nations 
as all his predecessors put together, yet he succumbed to 
gusts of passion,^ — Seneca, Ep, 

11. Such were his feelings, that he did not know whether to 

tetkepart^ with the daughter against the father, or with 
the father against the daughter, — Anthony Trollope, 
B. T. p. 134. 

12. Nothing would have pleased him better than to be allowed 

to escape from these troubles in such a manner. — 
Id. p. 135. 

13. The opportunity was too good^ to be lost ; he found himself 

making speeches very different from any of his former 
sayings. — Id, p. 271. 

14. The bishop expresses a fear that I may be considered too 

young for the situationy^ my age being thirty-six, — 
Id, p, 270, 

15. Some articles are dear at any price; this one is more 

expensive than usefid, 

16. The diminutive stature^ of the Italians in comparison with 

- the bulk of a Gaul frequently excited ridicule^ in the 
latter. — Cces, G, 

* irte. ' ttdjuioretn se prahere. 3 utilis. * par officio esse = fit 
for a situation. 5 trevitas. ^ contetnptui esse. 
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XV. 

ON THE PREDICATIVE DATIVE. 

iDathe of Destination, D. /. 292.) 

I. This is a Dative' used in direct description, and stands 
generally for the Completion of the Predicate with the Verb 
est. 

II. It seems to have been a use of common talk. R. xxxi. 

III. The notions connected generally are — 

(i) This Dative is used with semi-abstract substan- 
tives. 

(2) In the singular. 

(3) Chiefly with adjectives of a simple kind. 

IV. The semi-abstract substantives commonly so found are — 

Auxilio, cordi, curse, crimini, damno, dedecori, exemplo, 
dono, fraudi, frugi, honori, laudi, malo, oneri, operse, pig^ori, 
praedse, prsesidio, saluti, subsidio. 

V. The adjectives : magnus, tantus, quantum, bonus, nimiu:, 
nullus. 
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VI. It is also used with names of men in office, to denote the 
purpose of their work. 

e,g. Triumvir sacris faciundis. 

Cf. Roby, Vol. II. Ixxxix. for parallel instances in English, 
and with — 

DonOf Tac. A. 15, 27, Cf. They gave him five shillings 

to-boct. 

Potui, Tac. G. 23, He asked for something to-drink. 

Amictuiy Cic. Tusc. 5, 32, You shall have a coat to-put- on. 

Cf. ^zxlt'sPhilolojiy of the English Tongue^ Ed. II. pp. 89, 419. 
Marsh's Siudenfs English Language^ p. 463, Morris s Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence, p. 179. 

Cf. R. Pref. XXV., M. § 249, Z. p. 283, K./. 199, D. p, 292, 
P. S. L. G. p. 390. 



B 
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EXERCISE. 



1 . I make this one request, that if ye consider the case sounds 

in itself, ye allow the defendants' distinctions^ to be 
a help rather than a hindrance to him. — Cic, Brut, 

2. Cincinnatus, when he had prayed that in a state of things 

so critical^ his years might be no source of loss or 
disgrace to the Common-weal, was nominated Dictator 
by the Consul. — Liv, 

3. The eminent German was of opinion that the friendship 

of the Romans ought to be no source of weakness to 
him — but a distinction and a protection — otherwise he 
would not have sought it — Cas. G, 

4. Four military tribunes with consular power were elected, 

three of whom proceeded to Veii, where they afforded 
a warning,^ how useless in war it is to have supreme 
command in the hands of more than t>ne person. — 
Liv, 

5. My slave says to me, **I am no thief, no runaway." 

**You have your reward, you do not smarts under 
the lash." ** I am a good and honest^ servant." My 
bailiff shakes his head to that, saying, ** No ! No ! " — 
Hor, Ep. 

6. 1 am sure you will be pleased'^ to hear that your son's 

exploits in the late war were pre-eminent. I con- 
gratulate you thereupon : you have in him, a man 
worthy of yourself and his grandfather. — Sail, J. 

* stabilis. " omamentum. 3 trepidus. * documeniufn. S urori^. middle 
verb here.) ^ fru^. 7 u^^attdium here. 
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7. He used the same cruelty also towards their allies, who he 

heard had proceeded to lay their grievances'' before 
Scipio, and behaved in a way discreditable^ to himself 
and his superior. — Liv^ 

8. There are many who think their wealth, from whatever 

source derived^^ is highly creditable^ to themselves. — 
Hor, S. 

9. You prefer a life in town, I, a life in the country. Doubt- 

less to him, to whom another's lot is grateful, his own 
must be hateful. — Hor, Ep. 

10. They burnt all his carrespondencey^ lest it might be a source 

of peril or harm to any one* — Suet, 0th, 

11. These men turn politics to profit, a disgraceful and un- 

principled^ proceeding, worthy only of worthless men. — 
Cic. Off. 

12. The common saying, "Who wUl {profit by it ? is referred to 

a clever old lawyer, Cassius by name. — Cf. Rose. 
Amer. 5 {Cic,). 

13. The admiraP was shot for want of courage, and as the 

eminent Frenchman said, to encourage^ the others. — 
Lifeof Byng. 

14. He first sends forward, the younger Brutus with four 

cohorts, then Caiiis Fabius, his legatus, with more 
troops, finally himself brought up the reserves, fresh 
troops. — Cces. G, 

1 5. Horace tells us that his father brought him up carefiiUy, 

rather as an honest man, than that any ohc should 
impute to him his poverty as a reproach. — Cf. Hor. S. 

1 6. Hereupon he directed the signal to be carefully expected, 

that all should be ready to advance, or if necessary, 
retreat on the ** Retire **9 being sounded. — Cf. Liv, 

^ conquirereinjurias. ' Use I'nfamia. Z parare. * Vsc ma^yta laus. 
5 gnidguid epistolarum. 6 ne/ariunt. ' prafectus classis. 8 Use 
hortatnentum. 9 si receptui cecinisset is the model expression here. 
What is the syntax of this expression? Is the Verb Impersonal, or da 
we understand an ellipse of si£ytum ? (Cf . Cic. Phil. 13, 7, also R. ii. 
p. 66.) 



s. 2 
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XVI. 

ON CERTAIN IDIOMATIC USES OF 
PARTICIPLES. 



I. The Perfect Participle in Predication. 

II. The Ablative of Circumstance constructed with a Present 
or Perfect Participle. 

III. The Future Participle signifying intention. 

(i) English allows us the use of two Finite Verbs in a Com- 
pound Sentence, where Latin prefers to develop one of the 
Verbs by means of a Perfect Participle. 

e,g. The spider caught and cUe the fly. 
Aranea captam muscam edit. 

They murdered and buried the boy. 
Puerum interfectum sepeliverunt. 

or^ He slew the Gaul and stripped him of his collar. 
Galium ccesum torque spoliavit.^ — Zav, vi. 42. 

The construction is found in English, but not prior to the 
Renascence. 

e»g, (a) On \iie fougkten-^eldif 

Michael and his angels prevailed. — Paradise Lost f vi. 410. 

{b) Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, 

Tennyson J Princess^ Canto vi. 

{c) When after millions slain, yourself shall die. 

Pope^ Rape of the Lock, c, v, cut fin, 

' This is a well-worn example : it occurs in every Grammar I have been 
able to consult. 
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Note the variable expressions : cognitum, perspectum, per- 
ceptum, comprehensum : habeo, &c. 

(2) The Ablative of Circumstance is frequently constructed 
with a Present or Perfect Participle : very rarely with any other 
Participle, This is the well-known Ablative Absolute. 

Hence arise some pure Adverbial expressions : consulto, 
exjplorato, fenerato, improviso, optato, permisso, &c. 

Cf. on the Eng. Nom. Absol. Abbott, Shakspearean Gr. 
p. 275. Morris's Hist, OutlineSy /. 103.* 

(3) The Participle in rus is used to signify : — 

(a) Intention to do a thing. 

{b) Speedy commencement of an action.* 

Cf. Ex. on Final Sentences, (2) IV. 

e,g, Facite quod vos libel, daturus non sum amplius. — Cic. 
Verr, 2, 29, Liv, xxi. 32. 

See (i) M. § 424 (2) ; R./. 29 ; P. S. L. G. p, 499 ; D. 363 ; 
K. 310; Z. /. 377. 

(2) R. p, 100 ; M. § 277 (ablativus consequentiae) ; D. p. 299 
(ablative of circumstance) ; Z. p. 380 (ablativus consequential) ; 
K. p, 2xyj, 

(3) See reff. for Final Sentences. 

' O. English gives a Dat. Absol. 

Cf . Thissum thus gedone se CynS A^^llefan 

Cearde onSean to Normandi3e- — A. S. Chrtm. 1087. 

'The suffix -ur-iot is manifestly indicated by the sufBx -Mr-us. The 
desiderative verbis mean intention, and possibly haste. Cf. es-urio, pr-urio. 
script-urio, part-urio, suUat-urio- 
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EXERCISE. 



1. These thieves have violently seized the property of Roscius, 

and retain it in their possession. — Cic. Pro. Rose. A, 

2. Pompeius repaired to the legions which he had received from 

Caesar and had quartered^ in Apulia. — Cas. B. G, 

3. Alexander drew off a ring from his finger and handed it to 

Perdiccas : a gift causing much dispute. — Curt. 

4. The treason was discovered^ ere it was^ matured, and Mago 

arrested them all, and handed them over to his colleague 
to take to Carthage. — Liv, 

5. Claudius read the captured despatckes^^ and then sent them 

on to the Senate to keep them fully informed^ oi what 
was going on. — Id, 

6. After two troopers had been sent ahead to make a recon- 

naissance^ in the direction of the enemy's camp — word 
was brought back that the country was free from 
danger. — Id. 

7. The Consul, by forced marching of the severest kind,'' 

hastened to his colleague, while Q. Catius was left to 
take charge of the camp. — Id, 

8. They received and transmitted through the camp the 

Consul's mot d'ordre^ that the officers of brigculesy^ 
centurions, troopers, and infantry men should affbid 
quarters to the new-comers of similar rank. — Id. 

' disPonere. " paiefio. 3 adj. * littera. 5 tdocere. * specnlor. 
I quantts maximis iiinerihtts poUrat. 8 tessera. 9 iribunus. 
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9. Or go to some cool shady nook, and beneath the boughs 
of spreading tree lie down^ and read some pleasant 
hook,— Bumand (H, T.) 

10. So the third look to his heds^ and ran down hill, but I 

overtook him and felled him likewise. — Swift, 

11. I caught the horse and immediately mounted kimt^ which 

the others perceiving, began to follow as fast as they 
could, some on foot, some on horseback. — Id, 

12. I asked the general's leave to take twelve dragoons and go 

in search of the rebels* who intended to take refuge in 
the highlands. — Id, 

13. You are anxious to see the records^ which we all know 

perished when the Record^ Office was burnt in the 
Italian war. — Cic, 

14. On perceiving this, Ambiorix issued directions^ for them to 

hurl their darts cU long rangCfi and to retreat in any 
quarter the Romans should make a direct attack. — 
Cces, G, 

1 5. Till nightfall, and with difficulty, thev resisted ; but during 

the night, all to a man, in despair^ conunitted suicide. — 
CrFs. G, 

16. He sent frequent messengers to Caesar, some of whom 

were captured, and in sight of the troops in camp, 
tortured^ to death, — Id, 

' stratus. ' preeceps sese f**gtf maudare. 3 conscendere eguum, 
♦ Cf. rebellis coUmia ruinas. — ^Tac. H. iv. 72. 5 tabella^ tabellat iutn, 

^ jubere proHuntiart. 1 ^rocul. 8 ^bl. absol. ^ cruciatu enecare. 
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XVII. 
ON THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 



I. These expressions arise from the various uses of the same 

Verbal. 

II. The Verbal in -ndus is developed from the Present Parti- 
ciple (-«/). 

III. Hence it is Present in Time, and Active in Meaning 
(Cf. D. /. 365).' 

IV. But : when this Verbal can be used as a neuter Substan- 
tive expressing action or state^ is practically equivalent in meaning 
to a declinable infinitive, and assumes the Syntax of its Verb, 
it is called //i^ Gerund. Cf. R, ii. Pref. IxiiL 

And^ When it is used as an Adjective, is attracted into the 
case of the object of the Sentence in which the expression 
stands, and ceases to retain the Syntax of its Verb, it is called 
the Gerundive, 

V. The Gerund then is thus used to fill up the oblique cases 
of the Infinitive Verbal Noun : — 

e,g, Nom. monere. , 

Ace. monendum. 
Gen. monendi. 

A vj* I monendo. 

But from the nature of the case this Verbal Noun has not the 
same flexibility of relation a Substantive admits of :-^ 

' So Donaldson : but the usual opinion points to the Passive sense. The 
question is well known to be in dispute. 
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e,^, (i) The Accusative is never used witho^t a Preposition. 

(2) The Gerund is not constructed with every Preposition ; 

for instance — 

(3) It is never constructed with dne, and 

(4) Veiy rarely with other Prepositions than : Ad, De, 

In, Inter, Ob. 

(5) In the Gen. Dat. and Abl. cases, in special senses 

only. Cf. D. p. 366, M. § 414. 

VI. (1) If the Verb to which the Verbal in -ndus Ls referred 
be a Transitive Verb^ the Gerundive is preferred to the 
Gerund. 

e.g. It is better to say, Consilium urbis capiendse, 
Than to say, Consilium urbem capiendi. 

(2) If the Participle in -ndus be constructed with a Sub- 
stantive and Preposition, the Gerundive is preferable to the 
Gerund. 

{a) In the Ace. always. 

{b) In the Abl. generally. 

Thus : Ad placandos deos ; rather than 
Ad placandum deos. 

Or In victore laudando ; than 

In victorem laudando. 

"In all other cases the choice between the Gerund with an 
Accusative and the Gerundive is determined by euphony, per- 
spicuity, or the mere pleasure of the writer." — Madvigy § 413, 
Obs. I. 

VII. Note especially (i) that the Agent with the Gerundive 
is regularly expressed by the Dative. — R. ii. Pref. Ixxiv. 

(2) Also the construction of the Gerundive with the Verb 
turn to denote obligation^ duty, necessity. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. Csesar sent Voluscnus ahead with a man-of-war to make 

full inquiries and thereon to return to him as soon as 
possible. — Cos. G. 

2. The more he admired their high spirit, as men whom no 

fortifications, no steeps, no entrenchments could stop, 
the more he blamed their arrogance and foolhardiness. 
—Id, 

3. The Veneti adopted these plans with greater ease because 

in a sea so vast and open there was the greatest 
difficulty attendant on navigation.— -Z,/. 

4. I am as ardent a friend of democracy as anybody can be. — 

Cic, Fam, 

5. The sutlers^ perched^ on mules were dragging leafy boughs 

along the ground and thus rai^da cloud of dust greater 
than might have been expected from their numbers.— 
Liv, 

6. If a sensible man gains a post, he will discharge the 

duties of it as long as he can endure its burdens i— 
Cic, Brut, 

7. He is an extravagant^ man, he never has as much money as 

he incurs expemes^—Cu, 

8. Grief affects different people variously ; the weaker one's 

mind is the more does it suggest'' to itself topics of 
woej' — ZiV. 

9. The character of a Commonwealth is of the kind that 

either the disposition or the wiU of its ruler deter- 
mmes.— Ci^. R^^P- »• 
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(3) Such expressions as : — 

(a) To get a bridge built. 

Pontem faciendum curare. 

{hi) To let out execution of a work. 
Opus faciendum locare. 

(f) To give up a dead person for burial. 
Mortuum sepeliendum tradere. 

(</) To lease out a tax. 

Vectigal fruendum conducere. 

(e) To be solvent. 
Par solvendo esse. 

(/) To be in a condition to bear a burden. 
Oneri f erendo esse. 

(^) To witness a contract. 
Scribendo adesse. 

See further, especially P. S. L. G. /. 428 ; R. /. 152 ; and 
Abbott, Shakspearean Gr, /. 277. 

Some familiar gerundial expressions are worth noting : — 

The reason is not far to seek, 
I am very much to blame. 
He has a house to let. 

So says Porson : — 

** The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek." 

Schola Academics, JVordswortA, p. 113. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. Themistocles sent the most trustworthy of his slaves to 

Xerxes to say that his adversaries were in flight. 7^ 
object of this vas^ to compel the Athenians to Jight 
itout,^^Nep, Themist, 

2. All of them, bond or free, spared no place, consecrated or 

unconsecrated, public or private, but collected together 
whatever they thought adapted to fortification. — Id, 

3. Nothing seems to me preferable to being able by the force 

of speech to sway^ the minds and move the wills of 
men, — Qic. 

4. Therefore being of opinion that the state was relaxing in 

spirit^ through ease, he began to search on all sides for 
a substantial reason s for provoking war. — Lvv, 

5. On consulting the (oracular) boolcs, and on the state having 

satisfied the duties of religion,^ they nominated a dictator 
for the purpose of settling the {special) holidays.^ — 
Id. 

6. Reckoning that Divine help should be brought to bear^ ; 

the Dictator in the very thick of fight, vowed a shrine 
in honour of Juno Moneta. — Id, 

7. To erect this shrine consistently with the dignity^ of the 

Roman people the senate direct two Commissioners to 
be created. — Id, 

* hoc eo valehai. ' depugnare. 3 allicere. ♦ aenescere. 5 maieriam. 
6 fUna religione esse. 7 feria (in this case intperativiFy see difference 
between these 9xAJerite statrvte, conceptiva). B adhibere. 9 pro am- 
piitudine. 
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8. The hand by the motion of the fingers is capable of^ 

painting, modelling,^ graving, and producing from 
strings and pipes their sounds. -rCV^. N, D. 

9. We are both of us thoroughly^ tired, he with fl<^;ging, 

I of being flogged. — Ter, Ad, 

10. Let dreadful^ Rome extend her fame to earth's most distant 

shores. — Hor, Od, 

11. To sue* to live, I find I seek to die, 

And seeking death find life. — Shakspeare, M» for M. 

12. You scarce can right me throughly then, to say^ 
You did mistake. — Id. 

13. Thus this storm shattered^ both the men-of-war in which 

Csesar had got his army conveyed across ^ and the mer- 
chant ships, lying moored at anchor. — Cces, G, 

14. Although the difficulty of making a bridge was very great, 

yet he felt that he must exert himself with that object 
inviewy^ or otherwise the army should not be conveyed 
across. — Id, 

15. As on trials he saw no danger he sent ahead all his cavalry, 

and the German infantry — men very fleet of foot — to 
the enemy's camp. — Id, 

16. They had a tent pitched within thu-ty paces of their 

neighboiirs. — Chas, Reade, 

' aptus adt the verbs will be scalpere^ fing«r*t eUcere, ' nsqiu. 
^ Gerundive. * To sue s as regards suing. S Gerund. ^ afflictart. 
7 curare; with gerundive. ^ id sibi coniender*. ^ Gerund. 
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XVIII. 
SOME USES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

I. — The Historic or Predicative Infinitive. 
II.-— The Prolative Infinitive. i 



I. The Historic or Predicative Infinitive is found in historic 
narrative of exciting scenes. 

e.g. Risu omnes qui aderant emoriri, — Ter, Eun. 432. 
All there were dying of laughter. 

Usually several such Infinitives are found in succession, and 
the Tense of them is an Aorist. 

** The Historic Infinitive is a construction analogous to the 
omission of the Verb j«w, inasmuch as it leaves out like this 
the expression of Time, Number, and Person." — P. S. L. G. 
p. 332. See also R. p. 146 ; K. /. 302 ; D. p. 361 ; M. 
§ 392. 

II. (i) The Prolative Infinitive is the name given to the 
Infinitive following certain Verbs in order to complete their idea, 
and specify their action. Hence it follows Verbs designating 
will, power, beginning, continuation, ceasing, neglect ; e,g. volo, 
possum^ conor^ incipio^ consuesco, cesso, omitto, negligo. 

But it is also subjoined to the Verbs doceo, veto^ jubeo, stno, 
arguo, insimuloj to complete the ideas of these Verbs. 

e.g. Doces canere : you teach singing. 

Docemur canere : we are taught singing. 
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(2) The logical cause of this Infinitive will appear if we 
consider the Infinitive here, as a Noun in the Object, or Accusa- 
tive case, or as an Accusative of Respect. 

e.g. Ire = the act of going. 

,'. Possum ire = I can the aa of going. 

Cupio ire = I am desirous as to the act of going. 

Here the sense is complete. 

[The Prolative Infinitive is sometimes used to express Purpose, 
This is a poetic usage. 

Thus Horace writes : — 

Optat arare caballus. — Ep. i, 4, 43. 

But Cicero writes : — 

Phaethon optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur. 

Off, iii. 25. 
See further Key§ 1255]. 

Cf. M. § 389 ; K. p. 295 J R. /. 139 ; P. S. L. G. p, 427. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. He orders them to go away and leave the candelabram. 

So they returned empty-handed^ to Antiochus. He 
suspected nothingf. Days passj* It was not brought 
back. — Cic, in Verr, 

2. Then in the open plains the sight was horrible. These follow 

— ^those fly — are cut down — captured. Men, horses, in 
complete disorder? Many on account of their wounds 
could neither fly, nor abstain from moving.^ — Sail, % 

3. Yet if they but stirred, 5 they immediately were cut in 

pieces. Finally, every place, as far as the eye could 
reach, was strewn thick with weapons, armour, and 
corpses. — Id, 

4. And now the day was quite spent ^^ yet the foreigners relax 

no effort ; rather, thinking night in their favour, increase 
the fierceness of their attack,"^ — Id, 

3. Hereupon the foreigners, as their manner is, pass the 
greater part of the night in rejoicing, revdling^^ and 
Umd hurrcts, — Id. 

6. At the signal the foe rush down on them from all sides. 

They cast javelins and stones against the vallum. 
Our troops make a brave resistance, being vigorous 
andfnsh.^ — Cas, G, 

7. When day discovered the enemy's flight Marcellus resolved 

to follow him : so he left his woimded under guard at 
Numistro. — Liv, 

^ inaties. ' dies unus, alter ^ plures. 3 afflicti. ♦ nee quietem pati. 
5 niti. 6 consumere. 7 acrius instare. 8 exsultare^ strePere voci- 

bus. 9 integris viribus. 
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8. Heavy rain began jost after midnight, and drove the guards 

and outpostfi dispersed from their stations to take sfuUer 
under cover, '^ — Liv, 

9. The old man rode past eleven of the lictors, when the 

Consul bade the twelfth lictor tell him to get off his 
horse. — Id, 

10. The old man jumped down and embraced his son, saying. 

My son, I was anxious to discover whether you clearly 
understood you were a Consul.— /</. 

1 1. And then began a murder grim and great. ITiey fought 

with cups, with knives, with benches, but drunken and 
unarmed they were hewn down like sheep. — ffereward, 
Kingsley. 

12. The boy sprang from his horse, and walked among them. 

He admired their weapons, and handled their double- 
axes, and wondered at the gold and silver bracelets on 
their wrists. — Id, 

13. She had a few books of her own, and she determined to 

ask her brother to send her some more, for books are 
cheap things. — Trollope, 

14. She was inclined to believe that men do not willingly 

write letters, and that of all men, lawyers are least 
inclined to do so. — Id. 

15. When a man can say what he likes with the certainty that 

every word will be reported, and can speak to those • 
around him, as their superior, he always looms large. 
—Id, 

' suffugere in tecta. 
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XIX. 



ON THfe INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, &c. 



<I.) 

I. Quis, quispiam. "J f general = indefinite. 

II. Qui vis, quilibeL > any •< all included = any you please. 

III. Ullus, quisquam. j (.all excluded = none at all. 

Note I. — Quis, Quispiam, Quisquis, Aliquis, Quidam, is the 
logical order of these pronouns : that is, they decrease in 
indefiniteness in this order. 

Note 2. — There is no restriction of the use of Quivis and 
Quilibet. They imply that all will fulfil the implied conditions, 
hence they can be used in either positive or negative sentences. 

Tfiere is a restriction in the. use of Ullus and Quisquam. 
They imply that none will fulfil the implied conditions — or at 
least very few will do so. 

e.^, Cujus vis est errare. 

Any one may make a mistake. 

Justitia nunquam nocet cuiquam. 
Justice never harms any one. 

Nam quis est qui .... neque diligat quemquam neque ab 
ullo diligatur. — Cic. Lcel. xv. 

Hence quisquam, and ulius, are used only in negative clauses, 
or comparisons. 

F 
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Note 3. — Quidam = some special one — Ton = Eng. locution 
**a." Cf. **Accurrit quidam, notus mihi nomine tantum." — Hor. 
Sat, I. ix. 3. 

Remark, however, how one may be done into Latin. 

One would have thought = cogitares. 
Should one say = dicat quis. 

One often says = solet dici. 

One may not = non licet. 

What one hopes = quae speramus. 

IV. Quisque ) j^ j when there are more than two. 
Uterque \ \ where there are two. 

Both distributive. 

Note the expressions : — 

1. Optimus quisque = all the best people. 

2. Decimus quisque = one in ten. 

3. Primus quisque = one after the other. 

4. Quotus quisque = how few ! 

5. Suus quisque = each several. 

^' ^\l \ Who? j Substantive. 

Qui? \ \ Adjective. 

e,g, Quis fuit igitur ? 
Iste Chaerea. 
Qui Chaerea?— 7>r. Eun, 823. 

Ecquis, numquis - Does anything, or person, of the kind 
exist ? 

Quid est Catilina? ecquid attendis? ecquid animadvertis 
horum silentium ? — Cic, Cat, i. 8. 
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VI, Alius ) ( of more than two. 
Alter^ \ other X of two. 

Cseteri ) ( the others (Cf. reliqui). 

VII. The Reduplicated Indefinite Pronouns and Pronominal 
Expressions — 

Quisquis, Quotquot, Undeunde, Utcunque, Quicunque, present 
no special idioms other than their usual construction, with the 
Indicative. 

Cf. I. Quisquis honos tumuli quidquid solamen humandi e.^t. 

Virg, X. 493. 

2. Quotquot eunt dies. — Hor, E, ii. 14. 5. 

3, Utcunque defecere mores 

Indecorant bene nata culpse. — Hor, Od, iv. 4. 35. 

Note the expressions : — 

Equites alii alia delapsi sunt. — Liv. xliv. 43. 
Jussit alios alibi fodere. — Lw, xliv. "^"^^ 

See further M. Appendix ii. § 495 ; R. Supplement to Syntax, 
/. 490; K. § 1138; P. S. L. G./. 290; D./. 385. 

• 

' Donaldson quotes, Ter. Adeiph. L 2, 50, to illustrate uterque, ambo, 
alter— 

** Curemus aequam uiergue partem : tu alterum 
Ego (Uterunt ; nam ambos ciu-are propemodum 
Reposcere ilium est quern dedisti.' — D. p. 386. 



F 2 
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EXERCISE. 



1. Now insult has a sort of sting in it which a gentleman^ can 

with difficulty endure. — Cic, Verr, 

2. I give no recitation to any one except to friends, and that 

too, not an3rwhere, nor before any one. — Hor, 

3. There are certain of our troops who took no part in the 

battle at all, but on the camp being captured, they fell 
into the enemy's hands. — Liv, 

4. What do you think the Alps are ? What are they else, than 

lofty momitains ? — Id, 

5. He was informed that the Gauls blocked the defile only in 

the daytime, that at night each of them retired^ to his 
own house. — Id, 

6. They had taken up their accustomed posts, when they 

suddenly perceive their foes, some in a threatening 
position quite over their heads, some marcliing across 
by the road. — Id, 

7. The confusion was very great ; there was more contest 

among themselves as each man struggled selfishly"^ to 
get out of peril, than there was against the enemy. — 
Id, 

8. As this direction was carefully observed, when any cohort 

charged, the enemy very swiftly retreated. — des, G, 

9. Previously as often as each cohort had advanced to the front * 

there fell a large number of the enemy. — Id, 

^ viribonu ^ dilabi, ^ sibi tendeus {aMi.) ^ frocurrere. 
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10. They stated that the whole army was in a similar plight ^^ 

and that no one's strength was now sufficient to cope 
with^ the toil of the undertaking. — Cas, G, 

1 1 . Most men, at one time or the other, \izyt proved^ this in some 

degree, — Dickens. 

12. You can say anything you please in the presence of that 

old man, for he neither sees nor hears anything. — Id, 

13. That you should do me the honour^ to wish to take counsel 

with me in any matter amazes me. — Id, 

14. We have been told by the most eininent men that acquire- 

ments in other things depend on instruction, and 
principles, and practice, but that a poet is a natural 
product,^ — Cic, 

15. Every philosopher, in those very pamphlets he has written 

to show how glory should be contemned, hcu inscribed 
his name on the title-page,^ — Id, 

16. What painter or what poet is there who does not work for 

fame ? some have found fame the only reward of their 
toils. —Id, 



» simili ino^ia prenti. *paii, 3 subjective, sentire. ♦ honestare 
(cf. Cic. in Catil. 4. 10). ^ natura ipsa valtre, ^ inscribere nomen 
suum. 
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XX. 

INDEFINITE AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

(II.) 

See the prelimiftary remarks and references of the 
preceding Chapter. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Any man would be powetful to help, if there were any 

man who could be trasted. — Trollope, 

2. There was no one who knew anything of this man ; neither 

where he came from, nor what he w^as, nor what he 
did.— /^. 

3. He had always believed that any man could leave any 

article by will to any one, but now he had been told 
there was no reason why he should think so. — Id, 

4. Do you think they can take any pleasiire in it, or in any 

way be delighted ?— Montaigne, 

5. His own children are each man's heirs and successors, nor 

does any one ever make a will. — Tac, Ger, 

6. To drive away any one whatever from one's roof they 

account a sin ; every one receives the stranger at a meal 
prepared in accordance with his means, ^ — Id^ 

* Pro/ortuna, 
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7. If one were to indulge th€ir taste for drink,^ but suppljring 

as much as they would like, they will be as easily over* 
come by their feelings, as by warfare. — Tac, Ger, 

8. There is nothing beyond but waves and rocks : and the 

Romans worse than either, whose pride one vainly tries 
to escape by stibmission,^ — Id, 

9. If these things constitute an offence"^ in your eyes, I do not 

think that a good action will for the future be a com- 
mendation of any man. — Cic. Pro Balbo, 

10. That there will be no human society near my home, renders 

the place more eligible to me than any other. — 
Scott. 

11. Render the required assistance, and it shall avail thee more 

than anything you could earn to-day besides. — Id, 

12. Even in places of intense cold they have no kind of 

garments except skins, of which the supply is net 
plentiful.* — Cas, G, 

13. The soil of the island is cold and unproductive, presenting 

a desolate appearance, and except a few mountain- 
ashes, has no trees. — Scott. 

14. One could walk here for hours without meeting a soul, and 

here it was the young man would stroll about^ idly. 
--Id. 

15. Either of them is good enough, but bring up the rest, that 

we may select all the fittest. — Id, 

16. We will provide you with no provisions, nor with anything 

else until we know better whom we are supplying. 
—Id, 



« ebrietas. 

expression 



obsequium. 3 chesse apitd aliqtient tUictd is the general 
»sion. 4 exigtdttUt with adj. 5 detmtbulo. 
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XXI. 



ON SOME PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 



I. — Without. H. — Instead of 

These locutions may be considered either as prepositions, oi 
as prepositional phrases. 

Considered as prepositions their Latin equivalents will be 
nn€t pro. 

But sine is used with much restriction : €,g. it is never used 
with a gerund : that is the expression sine loquendo is not 
admissible. 

Hence as sine is banished from the verbal noun ; we have 
recourse to various expedients to replace it. 

Kennedy, P. S. L. G. /. 498, gives a model sentence^ 
Marcus entered the city without being saluted by any one, 

1. Marcus nullo salutante urbem ingressus est. 

2. Marcus a nullo salutatus urbem ingressus est. 

3. Marcus insalutatus urbem ingressus est 

4. Marcus sine cujusquam salutatione urbem ingressus est. 

5. Marcus ita urbem ingressus est ut a nullo saluteretur. 

6. Marcus urbem est ingressus neque a quoquam salutatus est. 

And with a negative — 

Marcus never entered the city without being saluted, 

7. Marcus nunquam urbem ingressus est quin (or ut non) salu* 
taretur, &c., q,v, in loco. 
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Note further : — 

1. Be without money = carere pecnnia. 

2. A man without sense = vir insulsus. 

3. To act without thought = aliquid imprudenter facere. 

4. Without prior knowledge = nisi re ante cognita. 

5. Without permission = injussu. 

6. Without success = re infecta, frustra, irritus, 

nequicquam. 

7. Without definite plan = expers consilii. 

8. Without a hlush = non erubescens. 

9. Without previously 

taking food. ' = non capto ante cibo. 

See also M, § 416 ; A. /. 96. 

Instead of. 

The following expressions will illustrate the method of treating 
this locution : — 

Instead of my own brother = In germani fratris loco. 

Bitumen, instead of sand = Bitumen, vice arenas. 

Instead of crying, laugh = Age, omissis lacrimis ride. 

Instead of working, you play = Quum debeas laborare, nugas 

agis. 
Or with Tantum abest nt. 

e,g, Tantum abest ut labores, ut nugas agas. 

Cf. A. /. 95. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. Hannibal, as his stratagem had been discovered by the 

Romans, returned to his camp without effecting any- 
thing. — Liv. 

2. Now although the threats of the senate were very dire, 

yet after muck talking to no purpose^ the envoys de- 
parted without success. — Sail. J, 

3. Therefore must I malce more strenuous efforts, that you be 

not taken in,' and they be without success. — Marius 

qp. Soli, y. 

4. He returns to Bocchus, and brings word that Jugurtha had 

frequently on previous occasions found a compact^ with 
the Roman commanders without result.— .Siz//. y. 

5. Instead of deliberating they wasted^ their time in alter- 

cation while Hannibal attacked a watering party ^ of 
the Romans. — Liv. 

6. The Consul being away from Rome, the people selected 

Fabius instead of a dictator, a thing which had never 
been done before that day. — Id, 

7. His greedy and needy troops plundered without restraint^ 

the whole country, which was well stocked"^ with every 
kind of produce. — Id, 

8. Instead of conducting him to Casinum, the guide con- 

ducted him to Casilinum, for he had mistaken the name 
of the place. — Id, 

* multa oratione consumta. ' captre. 3 pacent conventam, 4 Urv, 
5 aquatore*. 6 adv. 7 abundans. 
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9. There is a kind of virtue which is honourable even without^ 
being ennobled, and which without the praise of men, 
would be in itself commendable. — Cic, Off, 

xo His own partf^ were rather steady than brilliant, and he 
had that species of mind, which is not easily excited 
without the action of another. — Scott, 

II As the light faded away and night came Ofiy^ she was about 
to order candles to be brought ; but this she could not 
do without making a noise. — Id, 

12. Instead of our October^ finishing him, he is more like to 
finish our October — said the keeper with a smile. —Id, 

13 Instead of their being able to escape by swimming as they 
thought, they were all cut to pieces or ever they came 
to land. — Id, 

14. He wore a short sword, 5 without his hand having the 

intention of becoming acquainted with the kilt^^ or his 
eye with the point.^ — Id, 

15. In my opinion it Mere better to go back to town, instead 

of going thither to-night, for the soldiers have already 
possession of the place. — Id, 

16. It frequently happens that youth is induced to adopt such 

opinions without examination of their credibility. 
—Id 



' Use St non..iamen. " ingenium. 3 appetehai (cf. Liv. xxii. i.; 
* Any name of a common wine will do here. 5 Use nequciamen. 

6 capulus^ mucro. 
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XXII. 



FOR. 



I. Original meaning, "before," "in front of." A man who 
stands in front of another in battle may either stand as his friend 
y^^r him, or as his foe against him. Hence two meanings of for, 
the former more common. 

Cf. 'Arrl, which in composition denotes against, and at other 
times instead of, for, — Abbott S, Gr, /. 99, § 147. 

Cf . Morris's Hist, Outlines Eng, Accidence, s, v. Prepositions. 

Present use tends to restrict the use of for as a preposition, 
but it still bears the subsequent rels^tioxis. 

II. I. In place of, or instead. 2. In behalf of. 3. Con 
sidering. 4. To the advantage of. 5. Because of. 6. With 
a view to. 7. For the price of. 8. As much as. 9. Definite 
time. 10. As to what concerns. 11. About. 12. On 
account of. 

Cf. P. S. L. G. Article, Prepositions, passim. Id. Roby, 
Vol. II. Article " For," Eng, Lat. Diet, Smith's. Valuable 
Historical account of " For," Abbotts S, Gr,p, 99, seq. 

The methods of dealing with ** for" will be illustrated by the 
following examples : — 

1. For (in place of) salt they use nitre. 
Pro sale utuntur nitro. 

2, For (on behalf of) one's country it is sweet to die. 
Dulce est pro patriH mori. 
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3. For (considering that it is) a German town it is a fine one. 
Urbs ampla ut est captus Germanorum. 

4. For (to the advantage of) himself, not his country, Caesar 

invaded Britain, 
Sibi non patriae Caesar Britanniam invasit. 

5. For (because of) joy tears leap from my eyes. 

Prae laetitia lacrimae prosiliunt mihi. — Plant, Stick, 466. 

6. For (with a view to) the games they voted the money. 
Ad ludos pecuniam decreverunt. 

7. For a penny (price) he bought his pint of wine. 
Denario sibi sextarium vini emebat. 

8. Fbr (as much as) three years she patiently waited. 
Per triennium ilia patiens exspectabat. 

9. The comitia was fixed y&r (date) the First of January. 
Comitia in Kalendas Januarias constituta sunt. 

10. For (as to what concerns) aught I care you can stay. 
Per me licet, maneas. 

11. For (about) that matter we thanked God. 
In ed re gratias Deo agebamus. 

1 2. For (on account of) his learning he was much renowned. 
£x doctrina admodum nobilis fuit. 

Note further : — 

-He* is too quick-tempered y&r me. 
Iracundior est quam ut mihi placere possit. 

For my part, I am of the same opinion. 
Equidem eadem censeo. 

' Cf . Abbott, Latin Prosgy p. 40. 

The following passage illustrates the variableness ot/or :— 

" Princes have but thair titles y<7r their glories, 
An outward honour yi?r an inward toil, 
And _/or unfelt imagination. 
They often feel a world of restless cares." 

Richard ///. I. 4. 78. 
Abbott, S. Gr. p. 103. 
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You will suffer yi?r your folly. 
Ob stultitiam poenam dabis. 

For appearance* sake a few were left. 
Fauci, ad speciem relicti. 

For doing this you will be sorry. 
Te, qui hoc feceris poenitebit. 

For skill, he excels them all. 
Peritia, facile est princeps. 

He was too latey^ dinner. 

Serius advenit quam ut posset e convivis esse. 

This is the kind of placey^r you to occupy. 
Hie est locus quern teneas. 

For a cough there is no better cure. 
Tussis nullum est medicamentum salubrius. 

* This is a very early use of for. Cf. : 

*' Far rotin3 there is no better rede." 

Cursor Mundi^ vli. 133. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. See what now thou art, 

For^ happy wife, a most distressed widow, 

For joyful mother, one that wails the name. — Rich, III, 

2. It was young counsely5?r* the persons, and violent counsel 

/or the matter. — Bacon, Essays, 

3. The Scottish king would not kill his rival openly for^ 

certain friends that were both his own and his. — Story 
of Macbeth, 

4. The regular ranks of infantry alone stood unquailing,* 

and if the battle had been fought according to militarv 
usage, appeared by no means unlikely to prove a match 
for the enemy. — Liv, 

5. In reality the place was naturally adapted for the conceal- 

ment of a party in ambush ; the more because in a 
valley destitute^ of vegetation no stratagem^ would be 
apprehended . — Id, 

6. He only did this for appearance' sake, but the true motive 

of his conduct"^ was to make things appear other than 
they were. — Trollope, 

7. For such a one as the barrister'^ opposition to his friend 

was difficult : yet he knew the difference between 
truth and falsehood in this case as in every other. 
—Id. 

8. Difficulty is a severe instructor set over us for our good 

by One who knows us better than we know ourselves, 
as He loves us better too. — Sir R, Peel, 

' instead of. ' considering. 3 because of. 4 impavidus. S nudus. 
^ fraus. 7 cur hoc /aceret. 8 consultus juris ^ for the sentence look 
at the third example. 
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9. He has brought ruin on the natives of India, and disgrace 
upon the inhabitants of Great Britain. I call for 
justice upon the prisoner, but I also wish to do him 
justice. — Sheridan^ Warren Hastings, 

10. For me, I care not. I intended only to warn you on this 

subject ; it will be for you to see that chastisement does 
not follow admonition. — Scott, 

11. He declared that for his part he was very ready to forget 

the cause of quarrel, or rather to consider it as arising 
out of a misapprehension, — Id, 

12. This was the penalty to be paid for his rashness — dismissed 

from his kinsman's house, he made for the little town 
close by, determined to wait for news. — Id. 

13. He was much renowned for skill in inditing of letters. He 

wrote every letter of importance in all that district : for 
the swain to his mistress, and for the farmer about his 
stock. — Id. 

14. For your safety, there is no danger to it from me. I am 

thankful to 'you too deeply for a service that has 
prevented the misery of my future life. — Id, 

m 

15. But for ceremony, such a wretch. 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

IT. Henry V, 

16. He came too late for his fell purpose. The doors were 

shut beyond his power of opening. — Anon. 
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XXIII. 
ON THE ENGLISH VERBAL IN -ING, 

(I.) 

I. This verbal form is used in at least six different ways : — 

1. Present Participle Active. 

2. Present Participle Passive. 

3. Adjective Active. 

4. Adjective Passive. 

5. Substantive. 

6. Gerundive. 

e^, I. All her maidens watching said 
She must weep or she will die. 

Tennyson^ Princess. 

2. Forty and six years was this temple in building, 

A. V. S, John ii. 20. 

3. They never see any good in suffering virtue. 

Burke, 

4. The snow shall be their vdnding-^tti, 

Campbell^ Hohenlinden. 

5. Punning is the wit of words, 

Sydney Smithy Wit and Humour. 

6. While these sentences are in reading. 

Rubric of the Offertory ^ Eng. Prayer Book. 

G 
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To these we may add its use as an infliiitive. 

e,g. Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism^ p, 725. 

He was about reirctcing his steps. 

Dickens, ^kwick Papers, xxiii. 

II. This variety gives rise to a similar variety of treatment in 
translation into Latin. But a few typical methods of treatment 
will be found at the end of the book. 

' [The origin of this termination is referred to three sources : — 

1. The old infinitive in -an, 

2. The old imperfect participle in -end, -ende, -ande, 

3. The verbal noun in 'ung, 

Cf . Abbott*s Skakspearian Gr, p. 270, § 372. 

Earle, Philology of the English Tongue, § 580 — 6. 
Morris, Historical Outlines Eng, Accidence, Ch. XXXI. 

Infin, Mood, 
Specimens of Early English, Morris and Skeat, Vol. II. 

xxxi. 
Oliphant, Standard English, pp, 113, 174, 269. 
Roby, Lat. Gr, Vol. II. Pref./. xc. 
Marsh, Studenfs Eng, Language, Edit. Smith, Lect. 

xxix. pp, 462, 472]. 

Note that according to the commonly accepted statement, 
no Latin verbs have a participle equivalent to our " Having," 
except Deponent verbs. 

• 

e.g, Factus is not equivalent to having done ; but hortatus is 
equivalent to having exhorted. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. One of them shrieks, and they all rush out thinking some 

one has caught sight of him on the stairs. — /^ C. Bur* 
nandj H, T» 

2. Every one goes about searching everywhere, and coming 

upon each other suddenly, frightening one another as 
if it was a game. — Id, 

3. Following him with my eyes, I gradually became aware 

of a building in the distance. — Id, 

4. I think, while going up, what is the best way of coming 

down again, without feeling giddy. — Id, 

5. In that faith he died, believing, as he had ever believed, 

that the spirit of evil was stronger than the spirit of 
good. — Trollope, A, 

6. The punishing of an influential enemy is an indiscretion, 

but an obscure questioner may often be crushed with 
good effect. — Id, 

7. If this, which h^Jivouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

Mtubeth, 

8. There is no waiting or delaying for any of us (to see) what 

the senate shall resolve upon, — Cic, Fam, 

9. It is a common saying, that a man can always have fine 

things said about him for a few hours after his death. 
^Trollope, A, 

10. When Vespasian was sacrificing on Carmel, Basilides the 
priwt, on inspecting the entrails, said, * * Whatever 
you are trying to gain, Vespasian, is granted to you." 
—Tor. Hist, 

G 2 
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1 1 . There is no knowing master from slave by any refinements 

of education ; they grow up amid the same herds, and 
on the same soil. — Tac, Germ, 

12. No one thereabouts makes light of crimes, nor is corrupting 

or being corrupted called ^^the way of the world** — 
Id, 

13. In talking about the ancients, use the freedom of the 

ancients, from which, rather than from their eloquence, 
we have degenerated. — Tac, de Orat, 

14. The teaching school, even the teaching in a private family 

was subjected to punishment. — Burke, 

15. She had spoken of him behind his back as being mortal, 

and in doing so had been guilty of an impertinence. — 
Trollope^ A, 

16. The town was so well recc^ised as being dirty that people 

did not expect to meet each otlier with clean hands 
and faces* — //. 
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XXIV. 



THE ENGLISH VERBAL IN -ING, 



(II.) 



1 . Plain living and high thinking are no more. — Wordsworth, 

2. I do not care for these things, and should have been very 

willing to leave them among those things which 
arrange themselves ; but I have no choice. — TroUope^ 
A, 

3. He said that if talking would do any good, he would talk 

to the men of that quarter of the town, by the hour 
together. — Id, 

4. In defending that fortress he was thought to be ready to 

endure a fall, supposing circumstances should require 
a faU.— /^. 

5. I say nothing about your possessing 400 jars of honey, 

furniture for fifty dining-rooms, and chandeliers innu- 
merable, but I want to know what you were going to 
do with them. — Cic, in Verr, 

6. These entries signify that the men could only pay their 

debts to Verres by borrowing from somebody else. 
—Id. 

7. What is there to hinder the mind from gradually acquiring 

a habit of attending to the higher relations of ideas ? — 
Sydney Smith, 
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8. On vanquishing their foes, our generals have often in 

public assembly conferred on their private secretaries 
a gold ring. — C*V. in Verr, 

9. On this subject there had been something approaching to 

a quarrel, and as neither looked for assistance from 
the other, they were now silent on the subject. — 
Trollope^ A, 

10. Socrates was condemned, so people said, on a capital 

charge for corrupting the young men. — Vita Socr. 

1 1 . Flaminius, although he had arrived at the lake the pre- 

ceding day at sunset, passed through the defiles without 
reconnoitring the spot. — Liv, 

12. Considering the confusion of the moment, the consul 

retained considerable presence of mind, and drew up 
his troops as time and place permitted.—//. 

13. They were enj^rusted by the senate with the duty of 

strengthening the walls and towers of the city, of 
placing garrisons, and of breaking down bridges. — Id, 

14. He had boldly declared to them that they were to regard 

men, not measures, and they were to show by their 
votes whether they were prepared to accept such 
teaching. — Trollope, A. 

15. Some people will never distinguish between predicting an 

eclipse and conspiring to bring it about — Erie, 

16. It did not escape Hannibal's notice that the tactics of 

the war had changed with the general, and that the 
enemy would act with more spirit than discretion. — 
Liv, 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 



I. 



1. Socrates so little feared death, that he thought it might 

even be a greater good. 

2. There are some points too difficult to be explained by any 

philosopher. 

3. Some say that virtue does not contain in itself all that is 

necessary to a happy life. 

4. No one without a great hope of inuuortality would offer 

himself to die for his country. 

5. Xerxes proposed a prize for the man who should have 

invented a new pleasure. 

6. Every one should learn to practise himself in the arts he 

best understands. 

7. There are many who have subdued cities and towns, very 

few who have subdued themselves, yet there is no 
greater victory than this. 

8. Some are too idle to learn, and others too obstinate to obey 

the precepts laid down for their guidance. 
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II. 



1 . I shall be most anxious to. know what you are doing until 

I know what you, have done. 

2. Thales, a well-known sage, used to say that of all things 

the easiest is to give advice. 

3. Give not thy tongue too great liberty, lest it take thee 

captive, and if thou desire to be held wise, be so wise 
as to hold thy tongue. 

4. They are all the more formidable because they are aware 

that I know their plans, and yet they are in no way 
put out. 

5. Themistocles held it more desirable to forget rather what 

he did not wish to remember, than to remember what 
he had once heard or seen. 

6. That Virtue is seen most of all in despising and rejecting 

even the lawful pleasures of life, was a stoical 
maxim. 

7. He represented to them that the event which they and he 

had long wished for was approaching, that the whole 
fortune of the war now depended on their swords. 

8. Never had army greater motives for exerting a vigorous 

courage, for the prize of their victory was the subjuga- 
tion of a whole kingdom. 
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III. 



1 . It was agreed they should deliver up their arms and horses, 

and pay ransom thus : for every Roman .300 denarii, 
for every man of the allies 200, for every slave 100. 

2. In this case the Romans and allies were kept apart, and 

they were allowed to go away in order, each man with 
a single garment. 

3. Now they did not expect the savages to attack, hence they 

had made no entrenchments, and although better armed, 
were ultimately overwhelmed by numbers. 

4. Now can you see the consequences of your own folly 

in tamely submitting to thirty or forty years of 
service ? 

5. They lay in heaps, all in one foul disorder, and in such 

fellowship as chance, or flight, or fight had caused in 
each case. 

6. "When Philip overthrew Greece, Athens enjoyed the 

highest renown both for literature and art. 

7. Vespasian, says Tacitus, used to go about his camp dressed 

like a common soldier, and was thus like the com- 
manders of olden times. 

8. But the historian goes on to say, that avarice was the cause 

of these f n^al habits, and not the desire to be plain 
in his way of living. 
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IV. 



1. It is not your part not to clothe and feed your own child, 

especially as you cannot say you are not rich. 

2. Describe to me what seems to you the best method of 

educating your son. 

3. Every truly brave man thinks that to have died for his 

country will be his highest praise with posterity. 

4. The aspect of strangers was uneasy to him : with a piercing 

and anxious eye he surveyed every face to which he 
was not daily accustomed. 

5. What began with being done for lucre, was ultimately 

done for gloiy ; in which case merit was its own 
reward. # 

6. It is not in the dark we learn to use colours, nor is it under 

oppression that we learn how to use freedom. 

7. It cannot be conceived that there was a time, when time 

did not exist. 

8. Protagoras asserts that he has no clear ideas at all about 

the gods, whether they are, or are not, or what they 
are. 
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V. 



1. He used his supreme authority so freely as even then to 

show what he was likely to become afterwards. 

2. It has ever been my judgment that our countrymen have 

made their discoveries in philosophy more shrewdly 
than did the Greeks. 

3. I have had a good deal of conversation with them. I am 

persuaded they care nothing about their fields, and 
farms, and pelf. 

4. I cannot, without grief, reflect upon the errors and mis- 

conduct of our party, through which this has hap- 
pened. 

5. Alexander bathed in the Cydnus, a cool stream of Cicilia 

on which Tarsus stands. His act had near cost him 
dear. 

6. Tacitiis says that Egypt was first occupied by the Jews, 

who fled from Crete, when Jove revolted against his 
father. 

7. But he does not believe his own story, but says that the 

mountain Ida gives rise to the name Judaei. 

8. He also states that the Solymi, a nation celebrated in 

Homer, founded Jerusalem — whence its name. 
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VI. 



1. We have heard nothing further than that Socrates has been 

condemned to death on a charge of corrupting the 
youth. 

2. Nobody has arrived for a long time to give us any sure 

news of what is going on in your quarter. 

3. The wise man will consider where and with whom he is 

to live, and what he is to do : provided it be well 
spent it matters not whether life in his case be long or 
short. 

4. Had I but served my God as I have served my king, he 

would not thus have left me destitute in my old 
age. 

5. Before a plan is adopted, it were well that you should 

think It over; and when it is adopted, that it were 
done quickly. 

6. The Athenians, according to Sallust, reckoned their greatest 

renown to consist in the widest empire. 

7. They are all pillaging and plundering ; one wants a farm, 

another a house, another pictures, another plate. 

8. Avarice implies a devoted pursuit of money, and money 

is a thing no man of sound mind is really anxious 
about. 
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VII. 



1. They complain of the greed of the governor, saying 

that the only relief of their miseries, will be a speedy 
death. 

2. Metellus after nightfall returns into camp with his army 

without effecting anything. 

3. He must have told the truth else we should have found 

out already that his information was false. 

4. When you had the power to make peace, why were you 

so foolish as to prefer war? 

5. If Cineas were to make the round of the town nowadays 

he would find many to accept the present our ancestors 
refused. 

6. If that harbour for our fleets were not open to us, the 

power of Carthage would not so easily have fallen. 

7. Old men recollect all things they take an interest in ; what 

they owe to others, and others to them. 

8. This could have happened to no one but a man of reckless 

disposition. 
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VIII. 



1. It is the usual fate of seers not to be believed, as was the 

case of Cassandra and the Trojans. 

2. There is no doubt that different kinds of knowledge help 

each other. 

3. Both of the Consuls took part in the battle of Cannae, 

one of them, the wiser, was killed, the other escaped. 

4. Do you hear the shouts of that crowd outside the court ? 

There is no one there who will not be glad to hear that 
you have been banished. 

5. The Allobroges told Cicero one story, and Cicero's foes 

another, at the instigation of Cicero. 

6. Sallust inveighs against the character and designs of 

Catiline ; but according to common report, Sallust was 
far from being blameless. 

7. You will be trusted when you have shown yourself worthy 

of trust. 

8. We wrote a letter to you to Marseilles, whither we were 

told you had betaken yourself. 
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IX. 



1. Now on this day, the last of my life, I can say from 

my heart, whom have I wronged, whom have I 
defrauded ? 

2. He was, for a Roman, very lenient in his judgment of 

other nations and countries. 

3. The irate queen reproached her secretary with ever having 

offered to her the commission to sign. 

4. When the Spanish fleet was sailing up the Channel, it was 

assailed on all sides by the English. 

5. They have many reasons to be displeased with us, and 

the more they have, the more should we fear them. 

6. Great advantages have been offered to you, but they have 

profited you nothing: there are some people whom 
nothing benefits. 

7. Now had you asked me my opinion it would have been a 

very great pleasure to me to have offered it. 

8. Had he been there he would have been easily persuaded 

by the orator's arguments. 
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X. 



1. ITie third of September was to Cromwell a day of solemn 

import ; on that day two of his most useful victories 
were gained ; on that day he died. 

2. On the third of September, B.C. 401, was fought the 

great battle of Cunaxa, in which Arsaces was vic- 
torious. 

3. The Romans did not call their second war with the 

Carthaginians the Second Punic War, but the war 
with Hannibal. 

4. In the famous speech of Hannibal to his troops, after the 

passage of the Alps, he refers to the Roman Consul 
in terms of contempt. 

5. With raw levies this able man withstood for eight hours 

the combined attack of veterans, whose numbers too 
were greater. 

6. It is not every man who can hope to raise for himself a 

record more durable than bronze. 

7. He was a man of robust strength, and great courage ; 

he seized and captured their standard with his own 
hand. 

8. The colony was in a state of the greatest alann ; without 

were foes, within were fears. Every man had a 
different plan to meet the danger. 
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XI. 



1 . Most of the conspirators with their families were put to 

death ; a few indeed escaped, but in a miserable 
plight. 

2. Socrates had frequently affirmed his belief that there was 

a God, but his fellow-citizens put him to death for 
denying God's existence. 

5. Is it not absurd to tear one's hair out as a sign of grief, 
as if baldness could allay misery ? 

4. Livy says he was as much delighted to have reached the 

end of the Punic War, as if he had taken actual part 
in it. 

5. Ariovistus, high-minded man that he was, used to say 

that no one ever meddled with him, except to his (the 
other man's) detriment. 

6. It is not every one of twenty-one years of age who is fit 

to be his own master. 

7. Caesar put the question to his troops why they either were 

despondent of their own courage, or of his military 
skill. 

8. Whenever Caesar wished to speak to his soldiers in a 

sarcastic manner, he would call them Quirites. 



H 
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XII. 



1. Nature gives life, like some people lend money : she fixes 

no <&y for repayment, but certainly requires it. 

2. One would have thought that you would have been pleased 

to get such good news of your son, who is so sue* 
cessful. 

3. Consider how great the toil that founded this empire, how 

great the courage that won this freedom, which a single 
night all but destroyed. 

4. They were all taught music, rhetoric, and grammar, when 

still very young ; so that they excelled in these arts on 
attaining manhood. 

5. They made subject to them, all the land that lies between 

the Severn, the Thames, and the Tyne ; a tract of 
land then thick with forests. 

6. We may easily conceal from one, what we must fail to 

conceal from many, because although the people arrive 
at judgment slowly, they arrive surely. 

7. The constellation Venus when it rises before the sun Ls 

called Lucifer, and when it sets after him is called 
HQsperus. 

8. All things have an end ; the best men as well as the worst 

must one day say, My course is run. 
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I. MISCELLANEOUS IDIOMS. 
II, EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
III. NOTES ON WORDS, 
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1. 



MISCELLANEOUS IDIOMS. 



The tribune asked me my 
opinion. 

I do not conceal bis statements 
from you. 

We paid abundant homage to 
the gods. 

They have been taught music. 

We sent him to a^^k. 



Be he as bad as you please. 

However bad he was. 

Were he as bad as you please. 

Had he been as bad as you 
please. 

The haughty queen refused to 
reply. 

It is wretched to worry oneself 
without result. 



Tribunus me sententiam ro- 
gavit. 

Sermonem ejus non te celo. 
Multa deos venerati sumu'-'. 

Docti sunt musicam. 

Minimus eum ut rogaret. 
Misimus eum rogandi causa. 
Misimus eum rogandi gratia. 
Misimus eum rogatum. 
Misimus eum ad rogandum. 
Misimus eum qui rogaret. 

Quamvis sit malus. 

Quamvis fuerit malus. 

Quamvis esset malus. 

Quamvis fuisset malus. 

Regina ut erat natura superba 
respondere recubavit 

Mi. erum est nihil proficientem 
augi. 
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MISCELLANEOUS IDIOMS. 



He continued his march without 
finding out for what district 
the foe had made. 

Who would dare to dub himself 
philosopher without impart- 
ing some teaching on moral 
duty? 

Nothing ever goes badly with 
the Sicilians without their 
having their joke. 

He wishes to be wise without 
being thought so. 

To afford a handle against a 
man's character. 

Every thoroughly earnest man. 

Every woman is proud of her 
beauty. 

His most faithful friend. 

One of his domestic servants. 
They make the same boast. 
They make the same promise. 
After the capture of Saguntum. 
The foot of the Alps. 
The top of the Alps. 
The bottom of the valley. 
More true than welcome. 
Within his memory. 
A favouring gale. 
The roar of battle. 
To raise a siege. 
To fulfil a task. 



Progressus non dum camperto 
quam regionem hostes petis- 
sent. 

Quis est enim qui mdlis officii 
praeceptis tradendis philoso- 
phum se audeat dicere. 

Nunquam fam male est Siculis 
quin aliquid facete dicant. 

Vult sapiens esse ut non ita 
putetur. 

Ansas dare ad aliquem repre^ 
hendum {Cic, Lai, xvi.) 

Gravissimus quisque. 

Quota quaeque forma superbit. 

Amicum quem habet fidelissr- 
mum. 

Quidam e famulis ejus. 

Eadem gloriantur. 

Eadem pollicentur. 

Post Saguntum captam. 

Radices Alpium. 

Sumraae Alpes. 

Ima vallis. 

Verius quam gratius. 

Post ejus memoriam. 

Aurse secundae. 

Tumultus pugnae. 

Obsidione desistere. 

Pensum peragere. 
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To volunteer. Nomen profiteri. 

Popular feeling. Inclinatio animorum plebis. 

To cool one's anger. Iram restinguere. 

To deny a promise. Ire infitias. 

To break off a truce. Tollere indutias. 

To tighten a rope. Funem adducere. 

To shut the law courts. Justitium edicere. 

To transact no official business. Nihil pro magistratu agere. 

Degradation of dignity, Deformatio majestatis. 

To repeat the established form Verba legitima nuncupare. 
of words. 

To give one's vote. SulFragium ferre. 

To reprove in a forbearing MoUi brachio objurgare 'ali- 

manner. quern. 

Bad example had affected their Traxerat contagio proximos 

neighbours. populos. 

From the slightest causes spring Minimis momentis maxim se in- 

the greatest changes. clinationes temporum. 

To enforce a conscription. Omnes sacramento adigere. 

While he was urging these cap- Hsec sine ullius adsensu cavil- 

tious objections which carried lante isto. 
no weight. 

To tie a horse to its manger. Equum praepedire. 

Stratagem turned the scale. Fraus rem inclinavit. 

To lend money at a high in- Pecuniam grandi fenore occu- 

terest. pare. 

He is a bank director. Operas pro magistratu ad ta- 

bulas oat. 

Birds of a feather flock together. Pares cum paribus facillime 

congregantur, — Cic, Cato iii. 
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To make much ado about no- Arcem e cloaca facere. 
thing. 

To clinch an argument. 



To take advantage of fortune. 
To embezzle public money. 
To anticipate with delight. 
To grapple with a case. 
To have glory in war. 
To keep soldiers ready. 
To lose all sense of shame. 
To build castles in the air. 
To sink deeply in the mind. 
To take a man's side. 
To get an appetite by exercise. 
To make a thing look important. 
To vamp up a story. 
To die a soldier's death. 
To redound to one's honour. 
To change one's policy. 
To reduce to the ranks. 

To dispense with a man's ser- 
vices. 

To indemnify. 

To write shorthand. 

To resign a magistracy. 

To give permission. 

To be security for a man. 

To become acclimatized. 



Argumentum breviter astrin- 
gere. 

Occupare nutantem fortunam. 

Publicam pecuniam avertere. 

Hanrire animo. 

Aperte in causam descendere. 

Militari laude florere. 

In procinctu milites habere. 

Os perfricare. 

S omnia sibi fingere. 

Insidere in animo. 

In partes alicujus transgredi. 

Ambulando famem obsonare. 

Rem nobilitare, 

Mendaciam struere. 

In proelio mortem oppet^re. 

In maximam laudem vertere. 

Novo consilio adjicere animum. 

In ordinem cogere. 

Utilitatibus cujusdam carere. 

Damna sarcire. 
Per notas scribere. 
Abdicare se magistratu. 
Facere alicui potestatem. 
Intercedere pro aliquo. 
Assuesci coelo a quisque. 
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To fight with doubtful issue. 

To forego one's rights. 

To be foolishly afraid. 

To be diseased. 

To sound a recall. 

To be on guard. 

To raise a battle-cry. 

To malie politics profitable. 

To confiscate. 

To come into one's heritage. 

To be on a commission. 

To aspire to glory. 



Ancipiti marte pugnare. 
De jure suo cedere, 
Opinione aliquid timere. 
Vi morbi repleri. 
Receptui canere. 
Vigiliarum munus obire. 
Clamorem tollere. 
Quaestui rempublicam habere. 
In publicum redigere. 
Cernere haereditatem. 
Quaestioni praeesse. 
Grassari ad gloriam. 
Studium atque aures adhibere. 



To lend a due attention. 

To make moderate use of vie- Victcriae temperare. 
tory. 

To preserve neutrality. 

To send away under escort. 

To drown one's care.-. 

To cause delay. 

To have a ready flow of words. 

To attain a place in history. 

To be prosy. 



To commit suicide. 
Suicide. 



To take different sides. 



Integrum se servare. 

Datis defensoribus dimittere. 

Curis luxum obtendere. 

Nectere moras. 

Promptus sermonem esse. 

Nomen fama inserere. 

More prisco fabulari. 

Quaesita mors. 

Finis sponte sumptus. 
Voluntario ictu cadere. 
Se vita privare. 
Voluntate exstingui. 
Fato obire. 
Fato consedere. 

Diversa induere. 
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To hear with readiness. 

To feel contempt for a man. 

To indict a man for theft. 

To be sold cheap. 

To cut off a foe's retreat. 

To dismiss a case. 

To be one's own master. 

To look any one in the face. 

Anxiety for distinction. 

Government offices. 

An air of sorrow. 

Impartial justice. 

The ear of the Hpuse (Senate). Favor patrum. 

Free interpretation of the law. Laxamentum legis. 



Pronis auribus accipere. 
Contemptui aliquem ducere. 
Agere cum aliquo ftCrti. 
Sestertio nummo venire. 
Intercludere hosti fugam. 
Solvere tabulas. 
Sui arbitrii esse. 
Aliquem contra intueri. 
Hiatus proemiorum. 
Ministeria principatus. 
In masstitiam compositus. 
Juris et judiciorum aequitas. 



An army of occupation. 

A contemporary of the war. 

A common soldier. 

Drumming out of the service 

Sick leave. 

Full complement of troops. 

Good taste. 

Want of taste 

Novels. 

The word, Right. 

The treatise, the ethics. 

The number three. 

The plane-tree. 

A set formula. 



Exercitus pneses provinciae. 

iEqualis temporibus belli. 

Gregarius miles. 

Missio ignominiosa. 

Missio causaria. 

Justse copise. 

Sensus pulchritudinis. 

Insulsitas. 

Milesiae fabulse. 

Vox Recti. 

Opus Ethicorum. 

Numerus trium. 

Arbor Platani. 

Concepta verba. 
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Geniality. 

The dead of night. 

Unbroken correspondence. 

A momentous ag;e. 

Coarse expressions. 

Vulgar sentiments. 

Ethical subtleties. 

Drawling. 

General conversation. 

A man's family. 

All the males were put to the 
sword. 

Military glory. 

A general engagement. 

The condition of a subject. 

Broken credit. 

The words of a conversation. 

Dead. 

A rumour purposely spread 
abroad. 

The setting sun. 

The flag ship. 

An irrelevant question. 

An appeal to the people. 
In the service of a company. 



Benignitas animi. 

Concubia nocte. 

Assiduitas epistolafum. 

Opimum casibus saeculum. 

Sordes verborum. 

Tnconditi sensus. 

Dialecticae subtilitas. 

Lentus in dicendo. 

Sermo communis. 

Uxor cujusdam liberique {not 
familia). 

Omnes, virile secus interfecti 
sunt, {virili secus i$ invari- 
able. ) 

Laus militaris. 

Universa dimicatio. 

Privatus modus. 

Affecta fides. 

Verba vocesque. 

Perfunctus jam fato : Vixit. 
Note the dislike to speak 
directly of death. 

Rumor de industria vulgatus. 

Sol praeceps in occasum. 

Praetoria navis. 

Interrogatio haud ad causam 
pertinens. 

Provocatio ad populum. 
In operis societatis. 
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At night-fall. 

Shores studded with cities. 
Frowning fortune. 
A city difficult to assail. 
Engaged in private business. 
Distracted in mind. 

With a clear conscience. 
Ill-satisfied. 
A former alliance. 
An unprejudiced mind. 
Disturbed times. 
Human instinct. 
True till death. 
Unanimous agreement. 

Hard to please. 

An attempted revolt. 

A barren victory. 

A good security. 

High treason. 

He was a very fast runner. 

Intoxicated with success. 

The official duties of a tribune, 
praetor, consul, &c. 

Domestic embarrassments. 

He has for a year been studying 
under Cratippus. 



Primis tenebris. 

Littora urbibus distincta. 

Adversa Fortuna. 

Urbshaud prompta oppugnanti. 

Privatis negotiis implicitus. 

Animus in multas curas dis- 
pertitus. 

Salvo officio. 

Indignabundus. 

Antiqua societas. 

Integra plebes. 

Multa coUuvies rerum. 

Insita mortallbus natura. 

Usque in extrema obstinatus. 

Conjuncta et conveniens. 
Constantia. 

Difficilis. 

Intentata defectio. 

Vana victoria. 

Locuples auctor. 

Majestas. 

Prsecipua pedum pernicitas 
inerat. 

Secundis rebus mersus. 

Actiones tribuni, praetoris, con- 
sulis. 

Domestica difficultas. 

Annum jam Cratippum audit. 
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I have joined I^tin and Greek Cum Grsecis Latina conjunxi in 

in the practice of speaking. dicendi exercitatione. 

Ignorant of the Greek learning, Grsecorum litterarum rudis. 

There is a threefold reason for Triplex est consilii capiendi 

determining our resoluti )n. deliberatio. 

The distinguishing property of Hominis est propria inquisitio 

man is to search for and fol- et investigatio veri. 
low after truth. 

In listening to me you will be Si me audieris tibi consules. 
consulting your own in- 
terests. 

With some people the coveting In quibusdam pecuniae cupidi 

of money is with a view to tas spectat ad opes, 
power. 

A handsome style of living. Cultus vitce magnificus. 

Doing and saying are very di ffer- Agere aliud aliud dissimillimum 

ent things. est dicere. 

This will prevent us /ayi«^ the Hoc nobis obstabit quominus 

money. pecuniam solvamus. 

We wonder at your bearing Miramur quod senectutem tam 

your age so easily. i?iQ\.\tferas. 

What is the use of saying more. Quid opus est plura dicere. 

While a case is depending, 'R.t prcesenti. 

Pendente lite. 

Both of them acting upon this. Id cum yi\.T\ia^^ fecissent. 

He is in favour of passing the Legem perferendam esse censet. 
law. 

His friends stood round him, Populares ei hsec concionanti 

while delivering his harangue. circumsteterunt . 

Let every man stick to his own Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

calling. Ipsa olera oUa legat. 

We saw him expiring in the ^<?rr videbamus in studio dime- 
act of calculating the dimen- tiendi coeli. 
sions of the heavens. 
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On/^^«Vt«^ this, he departecL Quae quum animadveriissety 

abiit. 

Age takes away one's desire for Senectus aviditatem potionis et 
eating and drinking, cibi sustulit. 

Besides gaming he is given to Iste non solum aUa ludit sed 
drinking, etiam se multum potui dat. 

By getting you arrested, I shall Si te comprehendiy«jj^<7 recte 
do right. faciam. 
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I. 



1. Give the Principal Rulfes for the use of Moods and Tenses 

- in Oratio Obliqua. 

2. Explain the structure of the wards — culfatimy industriuSt 

immo, expergiscor, ccUamitas^ inqttam, and refer the 
words — sovereign^ foreigner, cue, pilgrim, age, timber, 
to their kindred Latin equivalents. 

3. "What is the Locative Case ? Give instances. Why does 

Sardibus mean at Sardis ? Under what circumstances 
will ajfud or adht used in phrases of location ? 

4. Exemplify the use of the sufl&xes — cundtis, His, ens, icus, ax, 

osus, ium, etum, or. Are such words as ligurrio, 
scaturrio, prurio desiderative verbs ? 

5. How is the absence of the simple future in the Latin 

Subjunctive supplied ? 

6. Distinguish carefully between the Gerund and the Gerundive 

in Latin. (See above, p. 56.) 

7. What is the construction of — cavere, consulere, constat, 

jubere, eniti, sperare, prospicere, abesse, gaudere? 
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8. Correct — 

Nocte ultima quam Athenis egit. 

Adulatus est potentes amicos. 

Gratulatus est me quia hanc honorem adeptus sum. 

Sociis ad auxilium venit. 

Marcu^ persuasusest istum dolorem patienter esse ferendum, 

Milites sub jugo missi sunt. 
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II. 



1. Write down the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive (ist 

person only) oi—orior^ adorior^ potior y aggredior^ tonoy 
faveOy profiteor^ rapioy allicioy sentioy vehoy eo, 

2. Give the derivation of — securus, fabulay vimeriy princepSy 

accipiteTy atuepSy anceps, iners, profectOy prator. 

3. How, and to what extent, can Cases be represented by the 

Infinitive of a verb ? (See above, /. 56). 

4. What are understood by the Ablative and Genitive of 

Quality, and what is the usual difference between them ? 
(Madvig, Gen. Quality.) 

5. Explain and distinguish carefully between the following 

uses of quin — 

Hand dubium est quin veniat. 

Eum videre non potuit quin lacrimaret. 

Quin expergiscere ! 

Quin navem conscendimus ? 

6. Give the future and perfect Indicative (3rd person Plural) 

of — accumboy excieoy torqueOy negligjy colligOy pangOy 
collidOy relinOy retegOy terOy coqtWy stringOy experioTy 
tendo, 

7. What modification in the meaning of a verb will the pre- 

positional prefix red- bring about? Give suitable 
illustrations (see R. ii. /. 434). 

8. Distinguish between — 

Odi hominem qui hoc fecit. 
Odi hominem qui hoc fecerit 

And on the distinction base some remarks on the uses of Qut, 
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III. 

1. Analyse into their component parts — Musis, ducebamy 

facillume, magistery suem, nobis, dudierUy alumnus^ 
refert, forsUan, scilicet, 

2. Correct the following — 

Nescio quid malum fecit, 
li habentes divitias debent alios opitulari. 
Nisi aliquod de te sciret, non loqueretur. 
Nemo fuit qui magis pravus mihi visus est. 

3. Distinguish between the objective and subjective uses of 

the Genitive. What special difficulty attends the 
elucidation of this point ? Give instances. 

4. How is Location expressed in answer to whence, where, 

7vhether ? Under what circumstances will prepositions 
be used in the expression ? Is there any analogous use 
in a modern language? (See Brachet,' on en, dans), 

5. Give the Latin etymological equivalents for — cob (a horse), 

goose^/eu, /arron, serment, wade, kitten, shop. 

6. Mention some verbs transitive in English : while their 

Latin equivalents govern another case than the Accusa- 
tive. 

7. Write down the perfect infinitive active, and the future 

infinitive of — veto, crepo, misceo, solvo, voveo, fingo, 
vivo, vinco, vincio, sepdio^ 

8. Explain the use of the infinitive in the following pas- 

sages — 

(i) Dederatque comam diffundere ventis. 

(2) Mene incepto desistere victam ! 

(3) Optat arare caballus. 

(4) Rettulit Ajax esse pronepos. 

* Brachet, Hist. Gr. Fr. Lang. 
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IV. 

1. What constructions do the following sentences illustrate — 

(i) Decemviri legibus scribendis. 

(2) Nos te 

Nos facimus Fortuna, deam, cseloque locamus. 

(3) Scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 
Victor Maeonii carminis alite. 

(Orelli, in loco^ Hor. Od. i. vi.) 

(4) Moris est Graecorum. 

(5) Naves quas sui quisque commodi fecerat. 

2. Explain what is meant by apposition : add illustrations. 

3. Give some account of the Ablative Absolute : with any 

parallel usage in English, Greek, or any other lan- 
guage. 

4. Explain the terms — Ethical Dative, Cognate Accusative, 

Accusative of Respect ; with illustrations from Latin 
and English. 

5. Give the etymology of — equus^ caram^ peritus^ officina^ 

rorarius^ cheerful^ Dimanche^ cool, 

6. When is any to be translated by quisquam, or ulluSy or 

qunnSy or quis f What is the customary construction 
of quippe qui? (See above, Indefin. Pronouns). 

1 2 
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7, What is meant by a Deponent Verb ? Note the special 

use of the Perfect Participles of these Verbs. Is there 
a Latin Middle Verb ? 

8. Correct the following — 

(i) Puderet mihi talia facere. 

(2) Interest patri diligenter me studere linguam I^- 

tinam. 

(3) Specalatores mmtiabant quod hostes non longe 

abessent. 

(4) Operam dabo ut epistolam meam postridie acci- 

peres. 

(5) Manus amplissimum egregie functus e^. 

(6) Non tibi talia verba uti licet. 
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V. 



1. Explain with instances, the uses of — atU^ vel, sfUy sive, 

nee, neu, 

2. Give the comparative and superlative (where used) of — 

graciliSy intra, honorificus, matums, sero, novus, utilis, 
uber, vetusy m)^Uj parum, (R. i. Appendix on Com- 
parison). 

3. What suffixes may be used in the formation of adverbs ? 

Give the force of — us, -ariam, -tery 'isper, -tim, as 
suffixes. 

4. Explain the terms semi-deponefU and neuter passive. Write 

oat aio in all forms. Give the nearest Latin equivalent 
to ^'Quoth^a,^' 

5. Give Grimm's Law of consonantal interchange in Latin 

and English, with instances. (Morris, Ilist. Out., 
Chapter on.) 

6. Explain the following constructions : — 

Permagni nostra interest. 
Auctoritate tua mihi opus est 
Quod parato^ opus est, para. 
Ceteri, vicem pecudum obtruncabantur. 

7. Give the nearest Latin etymological equivalents of — enter- 

tain, right, arrive, spice^ island, uncle, forest, aunt, 
hound, head, wasp. 

8. What are inceptive verbs ? Give instances of such verbs 

based upon nouns, adjectives, other verbs. Is there 
any connection between the desiderative verb, and the 
participle in -/^/j? Derive prurio. 
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VI. 



1. Derive — villa, bttcula, actus, arbustum, salictuntt carectum, 

reice, 

2. How does the use of jarte differ from that of fortasse ? 

Dtriye—forsitan, nem^e, quippe, dumtaxat. 

3. Write down the perfect tenses tA—percello, deeurro, cUdisco^ 

veneOf prodo, prodeo, pertitnesco, pendo, 

4. What do you mean by the "O declension," and the 

" I declension " ? Show that the pronouns qui, is, quis, 
have their inflexions made up from both kinds of 
declension. 

5. Decline — amdo, duo, uter. Distinguish du6s litera, and 

bitur litera, 

6. What is a Verbal Adjectire ? To what parts of speech do 

you rtftr—parens, rudens, alius, artus, quotiens, vidots, 
togatus, quttum, rectus, bi/ariam, divirsus? 

7. Give the Etymology of — negotium, intdligo, ohtdio, ihgens, 

subtilis, sublimis, occupo, manifestus, chief, chap-rasca, 

8. What name is given to verbs Kke curso, jacto^ scriplHo ? 

Give examples of verbs XiV^faclito. 
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VII. 



1. From what verbs are the following participles formed — 

suetuSy nixus, tortus, inst/us, irritus, rictus, nactus, 
surrectus, orsus, ausus, citus, redimitus, fatus, tortus, 
fixus? 

2. What is the construction of — indigeo, careo, itwideo, ulciscor, 

minor, precor, indulge, blandior, carus, clam, celo f 

3. Correct all errors in the following — 

Dicebat nihil esse quod facere poterat melius. 
Quid facinus feciFti occidendo inimico tuo. 
Rogo te qnantam pecuniam tibi datam iri expectas, 
pro perficiendo mihi hoc opere. 

4. Give the original and derived meanings of— /«A7, ^o, 

celebro, lego, foveo, prabeo, debeo, porrigo, reltno, perdo, 
occupo. 

5. Explain the construction of dum, and of donee as 

denoting — 

(i) Continuance of time. 

(2) Pending events. 

(3) Indirect narrative. 

Give one illustrative instance in each case. 

6. Give the etymology of — Septunx, bes, dodrans, sesqwpcs, 

sestertius, semis. What do the words signify ? 

7. What are the rules for the computation of Roman time ? 

Derive — idus, pridie, postridie, nudius tertius. 
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8. What is the syntax of expressions signifying price ? Illus- 
trate your answer from languages kindred to Latin, and 
translate into Latin — 

i) The horse cost forty-five pounds. 

2) The horse cost you a great deal. 

3) Wine is sold at a denarius a pint 

4) A pint of good wine costs more. 

5) How much did he ask for the horse? 

6) Not so much as I expected. 

7) This clever man has exchanged his new lamp for 
an old one. 

(8) His judgment cannot be worth much. 
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VIII. 



1. Give some account of the syntax of si based on the fol- 

lowing expressions — 

Si quid cogitat, loquitur. 
Si quid cogitet loquetur. 
Si quid cogitaret, loqueretur. 
Si quid cogitasset locutus esset 

2. Is there any difference of usage in the case of Sisto and 

its Compounds ? Give the rules affecting the use of do 
in Composition. Take Vendo as a case in point. 
Derive Credo. 

3. Explain the term Prc^tive Infinitive. Does Latin admit 

of an Infinitive of Purpose? Base your answer on 
instances. Explain the construction of — quidlibet im- 
potens sperare. (See above, Prolative Infinitive). 

4. Can the various uses of the Accusative be referred to one 

head ? Explain the accusative in — 

Sedet setemumque sedebit. 

Cyclopa saltabat histrio. 

Os humerosque dec similis. 

Induitur faciem Dianse. 

Pedes tumebat, Proh deum fidem. 

En Ascanium. Quid tibi nos tactio est. 

Hand trecentos pedes distabat. 

5. Give the etymologies of — relligio, nihil^ promncia^^ separo^ 

vepallidus, candiduSy parufn, astas, 

^ On this word see Ramsay, Lat. Antig. s. v., p. 184, and Capes on Livy, 
xxl. xxn.. Notes, p. 174. 
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6. Write ont, hie, kac^ hoc, according to the older Latin. 

Give the adverbs based upon hie, and show how they 
have assumed their existing forms. (Cf. Papillon^ 
Greek and Latin Inflections, p, 146). 

7. Explain the various ways the perfect tense is formed in 

Latin. Does the historical perfect occur in the Sub- 
junctive mood ? 

S. Mention the cases that take a preposition. May tWo cases 
take same preposition ? Mention the prepositions that 
are also used as adverbs ? Derive coi-am and palam. 
Give the construction of clam, and tenus. 
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IX. 



1. Infer some syntactical rules from the following in- 

stances — 

Dum graves Cyclopum. 
Vulcanus ardens urit officinas. 
Ssepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lyao Fannus. 
Quum fiavis messorem induceret arvis 
Agricola et fragili jam stringeret hordea culmo. 

What difference between quum and quando f 

2. Mention the adjectives of the form acery acrisy acre. Can 

you account for the Masculine termination in -er ? 

3. What is the rule for the use of quanquam and quimtns? 

Is it invariable? Give an exception in each case. 
Translate quam-zns, (Look at Cuf, Lai, xxvi. 97). 

4. What is the Construction with— ^/?w^^, inculpari, instrvife, 

peneSy ergOy dignus, multari, illudere, 

5. Correct — 

Si creditur Suetonius, nupta est TuUia Csesari, quam 
vis eadem jam quattuor maritis necem intulerat. 
Id vobis decet ut audacius processis hostibus 
errorem suum doceatis. 

6. What is meant by — Strong Verbsy anacoluthon^ inchoaih'e, 

diaresis, zeugma, predicate, asyndeton, hendiadys f 
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7. What are the differences between- -^/ir^, paih-e^ oblttus^ 

oblltuSy cdrms, comes, dtcat, dicat, dtffidit, diffidit, 
frHumy /return, Idbor, labor, nittre, hitere, pdlus, 
pdlusy perfldus, perfidus, condttus, conditus, suffocat, 
suffdcat f (D. Appendix iv.). 

8. Classify the dependent sentences according to their meaning. 

Add in each case an illustrative conjunction. Explain 
the term Gnomic Subjunctive. (See £xx. III. to 
XIV.) 
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X. 



1. Explain what is meant by Pleonasm, Attraction, S3mthesis, 
Asyndeton, Metaphor, Metonymy, Give an instance 
under each head. (P. S. L. G. Cap. VI.). 

2 What are the varieties of Disjunctive Interrogation? 
Translate : — 

(i) Is this your house or his? 

(2) Do you think he will come or not ? 

(3) It is doubtful whether he will come or not, 

(4) Did you seftd directly or by another route ? 

(5) Not knowing whether it is true or not, I do not 

wish to reply. 

(6) It makes some difference whether you play or pay. 

(P. S. L. G) p. 328). 

3. Investigate the expression — tud interest me valere. The 

ordinary account of it is — tud... cum re [subaudita) 
congruens. Is this correct ? (/</./. 417). 

4. The following verbs vary in construction according to 

meaning — Moderari^ cupere^ consulere, parcere, cedere, 
imponere, succedere, renuntiare. Indicate the changes. 
(Id. /. 386). 

5. Give a history of the words — combustion^ coster monger^ 

imitation^ cook, wheedle^ element, argue, gpose^ arbitra* 
tion, (Appendix, Pt III.). 
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6. Distinguish carefully the uses of the Latin imperfect and 

perfect subjunctive. Is the form in -erim always 
perfect? 

7. What is Dativus Commodi? Supposing a verb takes 

Dativus Commodi in the active voice, what construc- 
tion occurs Mrith the passive voice? 

8. How is the absence of the Article met in Latin ? Give 

the Etymology of le^ la^ Us, leur. Translate a in the 
expressions — 

A man told me. 
A denarius a day. 
He is gone away. 



III. 
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Absurdus 



Acer 



Accipiter 



Accendo 



Adeps . . 



lit. *out of tune;' cf. absonus, root sur, 
shrill, ^riek, su-sur-rus (so Corss, 
s, v.), (Tvpiyl, avpi^w. 

root ac, general idea, 'sharp;' cf. acuo, 
actutus, dxpds, dxaxfA^vost equus, e^- 
on, acmen (a sharp stone), Russian 
Kamen, a sharp stone ; cf. hammer. 

ufc&iTTfpos, root ac, or root ak ; cf. acanthus, 
acus, ocior, hawk (perhaps astutus, 
sharp, clever), actutus, &c. 

root kan (Sansk.), shine; cf. caneo, can- 
didus, candela, &c., kindle, ^wQ6s ; (cf. 
IwQbs M€v4\aos = the sunburnt M. ). 

root dap (but Corss. i. 276, and Curt. i. 340 
give &\u^a for / commutes to d; cf. 
Capitodium, Capitolium, and Corss. 
cites the provincial Latin of Campania 
(Vo^eba for vo/ebam) ; cf . adipomen 
(abdomen), HdicTtc, 9airAyri, Sai^iAifs 
(general notion, eating voraciously ; 
cf. dapes). 
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Ador . . . . 



Adulor. . . . 



^neus . . , 
/Btas .... 
Al-umnus. . . 



Annona 
Annus 



Amnis 
Aqua 



Anguis j . . 
Augustus i 



!■ • 



perhaps root of edo : more likely root aJd ; 
Qf. d0(^i}, groats, ii.Hp = an ear of 
corn, food prepared for eating ; cf . 
adorea, reward of valour, see Hor. 
Od. iv. 4, 37. Sat, ii. 6, 89. (Curt, 
i. Art. 304). 

root aur*ohpky tail, hence = wag the tail ; 
(cf . wheedle), Germ, wedel-n (r com- 
mutes with /) ; cf. ipiov, Sansk. uri, 
vel-lus, wool, ifavK\riposy vavxpapos, 
Sansk. var-us, circle ; Lat. vol-vo). 
Curt, connects adulari with root /a- 
(cf. lash : KcucrlCiiVf &c.) ; see i. 
Art. 532. 

serins, r commutes with n; cf. Bwpov, 
donum, moe^iia, muri, 

aevitas ; cf . aevitemus, aetemus ; Goth, airs, 
time, out&vioSf root aiF, ever, dfL 

root ar, or root al (cf. gar of corn), general 
notion tliat of nourishment or growth ; 
cf. ar-undo, ar-ista, al-ere, al-mus, 
al-vus, al-acer, al-nus, ab-ol-ere, ul- 
mus, ul-va, ^/-e-mentum. (So Corss, 
s, v.), and the group of verbs like ad- 
olesco. See Corss. i. 279 ; R. i. /. 252. 

root a/, ap-nis, apva, aqua, ^ commutes 
with/; cf. ireirw, coquo, ireWe, quinque, 
irl(Tvp€Sf quatuor, linros, equus (but see 
equus)f eTofjuii, sequor, Corss. ii. 51. 

root agA (Sansk.), choke, l^x^^"^ ^7X*^ws, 
anguilla, eel, ^xis (Sansk. ihis), ang-or, 
iyKwy, dyKvK'ij, ancora, angulus (notion 
of straitness) ; cf. constrictor as name 
of snake, Curt. i. 127, Corss. i. 67. 

root amd, root ofupy amb-nus, t.^., the com- 
plete circle (perhaps omnis from same 
root, Corss. ii. 316). Annona is deve- 
loped from annus, like pomona from 
pomum. 
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Anser . . 



Antecello . 



Arbiter . 



Area 



Argentum 



Atrox . . 



Aut . . . 



root harty Sansk. hansas, xV* gan-der. 
Irish geiss (Qy ? the gaper ; cf. x^^^^t 
xdffKu, &c.)cf.Curt. i. Art. 190, Morris* 
//ist. Outlines E, A. s, w, goose, 
gander, /. 80. 

root eal, Sansk. kal, raise up, lift up, push 
up, celsus, collis, columna, calamus, 
KiWUf celer, celox, culmus ; £ng. 
haulm. Curt. i. 29. 

adbit-er, root 3iV, beteie, bitere (cf. Plaut. 
True. ii. 2, 28), jSaros, general notion: 
go (Corss. ii. 62) ; of. also ir aruv; Eng. 
Toot-pady pad the hoof, &c., paw, vado, 
wade, waddle. 

akin to arc-eo and dAici(, arc-era, a covered 
waggon, arch ; cf . tt^Uf ttpyw, ^p^Koo, 
dpfyw, urgeo, irk (for distinction be- 
tween efjfr/fltf and tXpyu cf. Liddcll and 
Scott, (^pyo)f ad fin,), tpKos dhSvrwv, 

root ar^, bright, clear; cf. argilla, while 
pottery clay, arg-uo, I make clear, 
argutus, shrill and clear. 

cf. trux, terreo, root fras (Sansk.), cause 
fear, trepidus, rp-^puv, the timid bird 
(usual epithet for the wild dove), Tp4u, 
dread. 

cf. alter, autre, root al; cf. alius, ter, 
comparative suffix ; cf . trtpos, o ther 
(/ commutes with »), altare, autel, 
pulmo, poumons, balsamum, baiimc, 
alba, aube, martel, marteau ; see 
Brachet's Historical Fr, Gr. /. 53. 



Balatro 



root fla, ^Ao, bluster, foam, ira^Aci^cii/, 
O. H. G. blitera, bubble ; cf. bladder, 
blister, blow {i.e, a flower), blatero. 
Colloquial Irish, blather, Curt. i. 412. 
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Buro 



Bitumen 



Caballus 



Caelum . 



Sansk. root prashy irlfurpriiUt Eng. brand, 
brash ; cf . water-brash (rash = cuta- 
neous eruption, or heat spots), buro, 
pus, pur-is, bustum (Gallica Busta, 
cf. Liv. V. adfin,\ r slides into s collo- 
quially ; cf. dorsalis, dossal, Dorset, 
Dosset, dorsum, dos. 

root pity irfTTo, irio-o-o, picea, pix, poix, 
pitch, Germ, pech (alb-u-men illus- 
trates the suffix -men), Buttman Lexi- 
cog, s, V, suggests the notion of point- 
edness as in wf^K-rif iriK-p^s, pu-pug-i. 
Hence possibly ferret. So Pistol, Hen. 
V. 4, 4, "I'll 6rk him, and ferret him. " 

Colloquial Latin for equus, root ccp; cf. 
£ng. cob, Irish, coppal. It is -the 
origin of cheval (Qy. connection with 
Tinros — perhaps caballus is the oldest 
word — or did the Romans find and 
adopt the word in use among the 
Kelts in Gaul, as they adopted other 
words connected with horses and* car- 
riages — essedum, rheda, petorritum, 
mannus, cisium ; if so, cheval is a 
word purely Franco-Keltic, which, 
diverted for some centuries into the use 
of the camps, returns to its former 
home), 

Sansk. root sku, Eng. sky (anything that 
covers over, scu-tum, ffKvros, ob-scu-rus, 
a-KiA, shade), j is dropped; hence scavus 
becomes cavus, . and <nevTos, cutis. 
Caelum = cav-i-lum (cf. cavilse, a 
Lucretian word, per caulas setheris) = 
that which covers over. Hence in- 
directly connected with KciiKov, but not 
derived from, and right spelling is cselum, 
not coelum. Notion of covering pre- 
dominates in derivatives ; cf. cieling, 
ciel-de-lit. Curt. i. 79, 1 12, Corss. s. v. 
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Calamus . 
Carmen . 



Caput . . 



Castrum 
Castus 



Caupona . 



Sansk. kalamas, a kind of rice (see ante- 
cello). 

root kar^ make, Lowland Scotch, gar, O. £. 
ger, Icel. gjora, carmen, a composition ; 
cf. irotirn)s, irot^/M (cf. Donaldson 
Varron, 406), but possibly root cas^ 
cas-men; cf. casmense, camenae (so 
Pcile, /. 353, who gives Sansk. kas, 
or cams, to praise, or say. Long, 
Notes to Cato Major, 61, derives it 
from stem of carp-o, and considers it 
to be a toothed instrument used in 
carding wool, and quotes Lucretius iv. 
376, Virg. Georg. iv. 234. .The con- 
nection is not quite obvious. Evidence 
seems in favour of root kar ; make 
(note : in old ballads the poet is called 
the maker; cf. also trouvere, trou- 
badour). 

cf. icc^a\-ii, Eng. shell, skull, O. E. heafod, 
head : note the derivatives, caputium, 
capuchin, chapeau, cowl (icc^a\-i$ sug 
gests hollow, and kindred words. 
Curt refers it to root ki^ ; cf . icvdi^, 
tiie head, on which see L. and S. 
Edition, 1861 ; hence cup, m^cXXoy, 
cap, cope, cupola, &c.). 

root cadf something that settles down like 
the lees of wine, casa, cas-trum (cas- 
tellum) ; hence root cos, refined from 
dregs by their settling, castus, chaste. 
Germ, keusch, KoBapds, KoZftds, Kd<rr»p, 
KofffMS, K€urra\la, 

root Jkap, notion of chaffering or chaffing, 
talking idly ; cf. horse-coper. Chap- 
man, Chipping-Norton, Copenhagen, 
Cheapside, Eastcheap. Copa (barmaid), 
KaTi)\os, caupona, cocus, popina, ir^ir» 
are kindred words (see further illus- 
trations, ir, q, change. Aqua). 

K 2 
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Celo 



Centum . 



Cetia 



Cervus . . 



Civis . . 



C liens . . 



Color 



Considero. 



root hala, clupeus (a shield), occulere, clam, 
KpvirrfOy KoXiSirrw, KoXCfiii, caligo, general 
notion, secrecy; cf. icX^htw, steal, 
clepere, lift, i.e. shop-lifting, crib, i.e. 
steal. 

root kafOf Sansk. shata ; cf . tKarfiv, i.e. 
(tf-KUTo-v, onehundredf cent-um; hund- 
red (cf. Morris's Hist. Ouilifies £ng. 
Ace. p. 112). 

i.e. ced-na, or ces-na (.*. spelling cena, not 
coena), Sansk. root khad\ cf. ^Z-oZiuu, 
edere (swallow) ; cf . Sansk. root ghas, 
comedere. Note the Oscan form — 

Et ape frater cersnatur furent. 

£t ubi fratres cenati fuerint. 
(cf. Corss. i. 455), general notion, 
eating. 

root coTf horn; cf. Kpi-6s, homed beast, 
ram, K4pa(ros, cherry-tree, cornel, all 
notions of hardness, like that of horn. 

root ki, Sansk. root kei^ KtTfiai, Kolrrit notion 
of one who has a settled home, or is 
settled in life, Oscan. kers, a citizen, 
Sansk, for bed, ro/'-an-am ; cf. couch, 
cushion, &c. ; note expression ci-^ 
(here lies), jac-ere, gesir, quiet-us, coi, 
coy ; note also Tranquillitas Tua = 
Your Serene Highness. 

cf. K\6a>, clueo, ausculto. Germ, horen, 
Irish, cluas, the ear, gloria, in-clutus, 
Sansk. cru ; k\u is connected with 
Moud.* 

root kaia (Sansk.) something to cover; cf. 
XP<^h lit. the surface of the body, 
XpfiSfia, celere, clam, &c. oeculere, cella, 
Corss. ii. 381, Curt. i. 62. 

Perhaps a term of augury, con-sider-o ; cf. 
de-sider-o (so D. Varron, p, 377, 
Corss. i. 43, compares coa-templ-are). 
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Consul 
Exsul 
Prsesul 
Subsul 



Coquo . . . 



Cor 



Credo . . . 
Cresco . . . 
Creare . . . 
Crepusculum 



Cumulus . 



Cunae . . . 



These seem all to bear reference to root 
sol. The general notion is copartner- 
ship in sacrificial dance. Praesul is the 
chief dancer. Subsul, a subordinate 
dancer (cf . Precentor, Succentor). Con- 
sul is one of the dancing corps, and 
Exsul is thrust out of it. The ScUiiy a 
sacerdotal body of high antiquity. The 
function of dancing in religious cere- 
monies well known (cf. David before 
the ark). Hence further notion that 
of copartnery ; con-sul-ere = to chime 
in with the general judgment, noun 
from verb (Corss. i. 282), so con- 
silium. 

ir4(rffWf ir€irA», irfTrrds (for p — q interchange 
see Aqua and Equus) ; note further 
(TKvKov, spolia, \ttirw, linquo, K^kos, 
lupus, Corss. i. 74. 

Krjp, (but Kijp fate), icapSfo, heart, cheer-ful 
(?), note the derivative vecors ; Sansk. 
hrid, Goth, hairto. 

Sansk. root fraf = fides ; Sansk . jrat-da- 
dha-mi, fidem, do, give faith, credo. 

Sansk. root frt, Kv4to ; cf. Ceres, creare (?), 
grow, grass, gramen, &c. 

root kar (see Carmen), gar, make, O. E. 
ger (or root jri, see Cresco). 

root ksepha (Sansk.), creper, dusky, obscure, 
Kpi^asy Zephyr (?). See Varro, Z. Z. 
vi. 2, 52, secundum hoc dicitur crepus- 
culum, and creper-o), icaXif»T« and 
Kpvirra are kindred ; see Celo. 

root cum: roundness, Sansk. Isumbhas, a 
pot or pitcher, cymbia, Kiirru, Kvfiij, 
Kv<p6s, Kvtu (tumeo, tumulus ?) ; see 
Caput. 

cubinae, cub, k^vQims, Koiri^, &c. 
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Damnum . 

Debilis 
Dens . . 

Densus 

Domus 



Dormio . 
Dubius 



• O. E. dem, loss, or hurt, so 8(ihrr», tear, or 
rend, 8air({fn}, useless expense; of. 
doom, Deemster (a Manx magistrate). 

. de>hibilis, dehibeo, debeo; so also pne- 
hibeo, praebeo, jus-hibeo, jubeo. 

. Sansk. dantas, iJ8ovT, Germ. Zahu, O. E. 
tunth (cf . Morris's Hist, Outlines Eng. 
Ace. s, V, and Curt, i, Art. 289), 

. ZoiiTxi^^ Bdaos, similarly fiddos, fi4v0os, den- 
sere ; so J/or, C, i. 28, 19, densentur 
funera. 

. B6fios, a buildings ; cf . Sansk. damas, a house, 
86/Aw, Delias, a shape, Goth, timrjian, 
aedificare ; cf. tim-ber, O. E. timbr-ian, 
to build ; so. Piers the Plowman^ iii. 76 ; 
for toke pei on trewely : pei timbrede 
not so hye? Did they behave honestly, 
they built not such high houses (see 
Curt. i. Art. 265. 

. HapOdvojf dream, Sansk. drS-j4-mi = sleep. 
Homer uses tZpaBov only, drowsy, &c. 

. du-bit (to go) ; cf. adbito, perbito, arbiter, 
varia, prseterbito, fidros, Ad portum- 
ne bitas. Plant. Cure, i. 2, 52. 



Equidem . . 



E here not form of ego, but a strengthening 
prefix (cf. dpi, (a, per, &c.) ; .thus, 
ecastor, enim, edepol, edurus, egelidus 
(Eng. egad 1 is not a case in point, but 
illustrates the development of such a 
prefix). Equidem is used with 2nd 
sing, in Plautus, Pers. ii. 2, 3, 3rd sing, 
in Lucret. iii. 109 1, 1st plur. in Sail. 
Cat, 52, 2nd plur. in Sa 1. Cat, 52, 
3rd plur. in Virg. x. 29. See Meri 
vale's note, Sallust, /. 86, cap. 51. • 
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Equus . . 



Exuo . . 
Ezsul . . 



root akva (Sansk.), £«cvr, swift (Fee Acer), 
Gr. TicFoy, O. E. ehu (Trirof = equus 
by p — q, interchange ; cf. palumba, 
columba, ssepio, <ri^K6s, tiwos, fucus, 
vus, ZrraSf &c. = KtSst tKcos, trepo, 
torqueo (so Corss. i. /. 71), M. Miiller 
in Ox/, EssaySy 1 856, /. 26 ; see also 
Caballus. 

exduo, to put off (cf. £ng. do off, doff, 
do- on, don) ; cf. induo, IvZlw, 

see Consul. 



Pastigium 



Penum , . . 



Fesise 
Feria 
Festus 



Fides . . . 



Fides . . . 



Flagro . . . 



Sansk. root bhas^ brilliancy, hence, high, 
starry, height, ^«j, Lat. forms fas, fes. 
Cf. fesise, feriae, the high days, fast 
nefastus, festus (cf. Corss. i. 197). 

xooKfe^ <pvu, (pijvat, general idea, production, 
cf. fecundus, fui, femina, foin, sanfoin, 
hay, Sansk. bhu, £ng. bin, be, O. II. 
Germ, bim (see L. and S. s. v, ^t-w). 

these words are noticed under Fastigium, 
but some connect them with x«^P"**» X' 
becomes/thus : x^^^'^^t frenum, xo^^» 
- fel, cxfi^yoSf funis. 

root bandh (Sansk.), Gothic, bind -an, Eng. 
bid, bede, bedesman,* feodal, fee, Gr. 
vfiOco, wltrris, foedus, predominant idea, 
obligation ; cf. in fidem redigere. 

a<l>iZri, or x^P^rf (cf. f — x interchange, sub 
voce, ferise, or tp — { interchange, thus : 
fallere, <r<l>dWfiVf fingere, aiplyytty, 
funda, a(p€vS6t'n, fungus, <r<l>6yyvs)t Eng. 
fiddle. 

fulgeo, <p\fy(a, Sausk. root bhrUg, 4>^6^, 
flag-ma, flamma, blaze. 
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y6yv; cf. vp^x^t with the knees, knee, 
geniculum = knuckle, Zend, zhnu 
(shin?) Curt. i. 127; gnitor, for nitor, 
nixus (so R. i. 251). 



Hiems . . 



Hospes 
Hostis 



root^t = snow, x^^M^ storm, Sansk. himas, 
so Himalaya, house of snow, x^'^^ 
(chilly ?), Slav. zima. Note the word 
hi-bernus, which Corss. i. 250, derives 
thus : hi, as above, ber, an adjective 
suffix ; cf. salu-ber, or noun-suffix, as 
candela-ber, for candelabrum, ta ber- 
na, Curt. i. Art. 194. 

root ^AaSf comedere {ycuTrrfp). Hostis is a 
wayfarer dependent on strangers for 
food and shelter, so Cic. Ojff\ i. 12, 37. 
Equidem etiam illud animadverto qui 
proprio nomine perduellis esset, is hostis 
vocaretur . . . Hostis enim apud 
majores nostros isdicebatur quern nunc 
peregrinum dicimus (cf. Holden's note 
in loco, p, 166, H.'s Edition, Off,), 
Peile, /. 261, compares hospodar, pro- 
tector of guests ; cf. also, guest, gast 
{ckest, i.e. sternum?). The old Roman, 
as freebooter, pirate, and universal 
plunderer, would look on every stranger 
as a foe. (So Leech's miner invites his 
mate to 'eave 'arf a brick at a reputed 
foreigner). 



Impetro , . 



cf. patro, (a) appoint a person, loco parentis, 
hence Pater patratus, one appointed to 
ratify a treaty with religious rites ; {b) 
to act as Pater Patratus, patrare jusju- 
randum, pronounce form of oath in 
making a treaty ; {c) hence to bring to 
pass, to accomplish. 
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m 



Imitor . 



Infitise . 



Corss. i. /. 254, develops this from root 
ic = Uke; thus, ic-m-it ari, root ir, m- 
verbal saffix, so cla-»j-are, fu-»i-are, 
it frequentative ; so also ic-mago. But 
others, root »/4, measure, measure 
myself, compare, so lAifidofuu, mimitor, 
mimago (so Papillon, 189). Others 
refer to dfuWdoficu, aemulari ; all doubt- 
ful. On this word as well as others 
one feels with Curtius — when the deri- 
vation of a word " is unavoidable, the 
process is gone through with a kind of 
smile behind which lurks the conscious- 
ness that others have done it worse," 
Curt, i. Introduction, /. 13. 

denial, in-fiteor, root ^o, fpriF^, Curt. i. 407 
(notion of bringing to light, so <pdos, 
ipcUvto), fa-ri, fa-cundus, &c. 



Jubco / 



Justitium 



jus-habeo; cf. josdex, jusare, Justus, jusi- 
gium (jurgium), root jous. '* In the 
Bantine Table ; " so Peile, s, v, 

jus-sisto, cessation of justice, legal vacation, 
public mourning. 



Kalendse 



cal-are, KoXtiv, con-cil-ium, hail, call, chal- 
lenge, Germ, hell, Classis, a mustering 
or summons (see "kalends" in Ram- 
say's Lat. Antiquities, pp, 363 — 368. 



Locuples 



derivation imcertain (so Corss. i. 253). See 
Cic. de Rep, ii. 9, 16, "Turn res erat 
in pecore et locorum possessionibus, ex 
quo pecnniosi et locupletes vocabantur." 
So also GeU. x. 5, Pliny, H, N, xviii, 
33. Hence locuples will signify "the 
lord of broad acres. The many-acred 
squire," 
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Mango . 



Manifestus 



Mergo 



Mollis 



cf. monger, fiayy^vte, ix&yyavovt any means 
of charming, or possibly cajoling, hence 
a petty trader, or chapman, but especi- 
ally a slave-coper ; cf. Eng. horse- 
coper, costard-monger (an apple seller). 

compound, root man and root fed. Man^ 
cf. manus, /ed, root of fendo (cf. 
confestim, festinare, infestus), B^lvoa, 
Curt. i. 311, hence manifestus = hand- 
pushed, t.e, that on which the hand can 
be put for certain ; cf. Sansk. root han 
= pulsare, icere, occidere, Corss. ii. 
/. 182, so Oeivu = strike. 

a diver, root mar, mare, ^, not part of root, 
so tero gives ter-geo, (nr^ipw, spar-go. 

movibilis, mobilis. 



Omen . . . 



old form, osmen. 



omen, 



says Varro, 



Obliviscor 



" quod ex ore primum elatum est osmen 
dictum." So also omen velut ore-men 
quod fit ore augurium, quod non avibus, 
aliove modo, fit ; cf . ad-or-o, or-o, the 
act of putting the hand before the face 
in prayer, as in deprecation. 

cf. root Hv- in liv, or liveo, I make a black 
mark, so lit-tct^ hence obliviscor = 
obliterate, forget, for special use of 
obliv-io see Hor. Od, iv. 9, 30. 

Non ego te meis, 
Chartis inomatum silebo 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obiiviones. 

(cf. Corss. i. 34). The root seems to 
be pliv, of which / is dropped in this 
case like irKani^ = latus (flat). Its com- 
mon fundamental meaning is "pale," 
hence also pal-lor, palesco, &c. Ob-pliv 
would be ** rubbing out paleness." 
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Opto .... root apy to try to obtain, so apiscor, adipis- 

cor, aptus, the frequentative suffix sug- 
gests the idea of eager endeavour. 



Rex root reg^ stretch, strait, so optyu, recta 

regio, a straight line, porrigere, stretch 
forward ; cf . raj-ah, d-rake, bishop-nV, 
Hence rex seems to be one who keeps 
straight ; cf. rogus, Eng. row. 



Silva .... not from 0A.ij, but kindred ; root i\Fa (ulva 

sedge?). "No doubt the noun sylva 
existed in Graeco- Italian days, and was 
then modified by the two peoples in 
different ways, according to their pho- 
netic laws . . . The Latin has kept 
the old form more nearly than the 
Greek ;• it has changed u to i, and d to 
d , , » but 0A.17 exhibits no less than 
four weakenings, s has passed into the 
• rough breathing, u has been weakened 

to upsilon, V has passed out altogether, 
and a is thinned to 17," Peile, /. 21, 
See Curt. i. 559. 

Stella . . . . i. q. ster-ula, Gothic, stair-no, Germ, stem, 

A-vrp-oVf ster-us, <rrpciwv/ju (Peile, />. 
36), (cf. T€ipoj, r4pas, signum), Sansk. 
staras, tdri, "the scMterers," akin with 
straw, strew, street, &c., (rripo^^ <rr%- 
powij. 



Suadere . . . Sansk. root svad, tsZa^ dScri^, t}8i{s, sua (d) 

vis (Peile, 197), sweet (Curt. i. 252), 
hence also the group: dvSdvcOf 'n^ouif, 
itrufvos, &c., O. E. svete. 
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Tero 



Trepidus 
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chief notion, pierce, teredo, piercing-worm, 
terebra, gimlet, torqueo, tormentum, 
tribula, &c., rnptocrKUf rpoa/fia, rpinrdu, 
rpviravov, a trepan or trephine, O. E. 
thirl, so nose thirl, nostril, twirl, drill 
(hole) ; Curt. i. 239, and a good article 
in Peile, p. 46 (3td Edition). 

see Art. Atrox. Trepidus seems to be turn- 
ing round, whether in anger or fear 
(Peile, p, 46) the notion is still that of 
turning or twisting. Same general idea 
as that in tero. 



Tranquillus 



Tripudium 



Turgeo 



root kiy quies, retirement, so Kil»\aii a village, 
the connexion of "comic," &c. with 
this word is well-known, akin to Kvfios, 
banquet {i,f, where people recline at 
ease). Tranquillitas Tua, Your Serene 
Highness. See Art. Civiff Curt, i ; 

45. 

root jHid, akin to cudo (p-k change), incus, 
Cic. gives tripudium = terripavium, 
Cic. ^/(? Div, 2, 34, 72. 

root tor, to-rus, a swelling ; hence a thick 
muscle, torulse, tu-ber. Cor^s. L 118, 
notes that s is dropped here, sturgere, 
and compares temetum, temulentus, &c. 
Curt. i. 247. 



Vapor . 



root Jtap, or root Jkvap, Lithuan : Kowyit, 
smoke, vapidus, stale, vappa, flat wine. 
Bohem. kopet, smoke, soot. 



Vitis 



root i/, IT 4a, willow, vieo, vimen, vito (lit. 
to bend) withy, winding sheet, fid (of 
a rope)« 
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Virus .... root risha (Sansk.) ; O. E. weor. So wer 

gild the compensatory payment for 
manslaughter, wor-se, war. (Virus 
seems to mean an ill- tasting fluid.) 

Note on Digamma. 

The following indicate how the lost 
/^ of the Greek alphabet is represented 
in Latin : scvum, aXhvy ave, af», ventus, 
oijTiyy, ver, eic, viola, fov, virus, Ifoj, 
vis, fy, vitta, itco, vinum, otvoty ovis, 
off, ovum, mtv^ vestis, ifrBit^^ vesta, 
ktr-riaj vesper, tatrtpos, vermis, tkfjuvs, 
videre, l^uv, navis, va6s. 



THE END. 
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